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Locks, Inclined Planes, and Infts on Canals. 


COMPARATIVE SPEED, WATER DEMAND, AND 
COST OF EACH METHOD. 


NDER the influence of the 
excitement which is now 
awakening in sO many 
parts of the world as to 
transport by canal, great 
interest attaches to the 
account of the inclined 
planes on the Morris 
Canal (which extends 
from the Hudson to the 

Delaware River) which has been abstracted 

from the “ School of Mines Quarterly’ of New 

York, in the recently - published quarterly 

volume of the Minutes of Proceedings of the 

Institution of Civil Engineers. The canal 

in question is 102 miles long. In a distance of 

60 miles it rises 914 ft., or more than 15 ft. per 

mile, from the mean tide level on the Hudson 

to the summit at Port Morris. Thence it falls 

760 ft. to the Delaware River. On the Hudson 

side are sixteen locks, giving a total rise of 

157 ft. But the serious further height of 

757 ft. is surmounted by twelve inclined planes; 

and on the Delaware side eleven inclined planes 

give a descent of 691 ft., besides a fall of 69 ft. 
through seven locks. The canal is 4 ft. deep, 

25 ft. bottom width, and 40 ft. top width. 

The boats are of an average capacity of 
65 tons, and are constructed in two sections, 
abutting together, and secured by pins and 
latches. This arrangement, which originated 
independently of the introduction of the inclined 
plane, is remarkably well adapted to that method 
of transport. 

The inclined planes in question are laid with 
a pair of steel rails, the gauge being 12 ft. 4} in. 
from centre to centre. The weight of the rails 
is 76 lb. per yard. They are spiked to longi- 
tudinal sleepers, which rest on stone slabs 
bedded in the ground, and are laid for a 
short distance along the bottom of the canal in 
both the upper and the lower pond. The 
boat is carried in a cradle, which is supported by 
four pairs of double-flanged wheels, provided 
with brakes, and is worked by two wire ropes. 
The water of the canal is used as a propelling 
power ; a four-armed wheel, 12 ft. in diameter, 
giving movement to the winding-drum, also of 
12 ft. diameter. The wire rope passes round 3 
submerged sheave. The discharge is 1,000 
cubic feet per minute, under a head of 45 ft., 
Which is said to be equal to 235 horse-power. 
The gradient is usually one in eleven; anda 
laden boat, weighing 70 tons, is carried up the 
rise of 51 ft. in about three minutes and a half. 

The object of introducing an inclined plane 
on a canal is twofold,—to save time, and to 
Save water. On some of our English canals the 
rise of 10 ft. is accomplished in a single lock 
in about the time here allowed for five times 
that rise. As to water, it is estimated that 





the quantity that would be expended in a lock, 
or series of locks, giving a 51 ft. rise, would be 
twenty-three times that used for a laden boat 





in the case described, and 836 times that needed 
in the case of an empty boat. We may add 
that three minutes and a half is the time 
allowed for the filling of the large lock, 525 ft. 
long and 52 ft. 6 in. wide, at the Mulatiére weir 
across the Saédne at Lyons, with a head of 5 ft. 

Both lifts and inclined planes are used on 
our English canals, although the neglect into 
which this important mode of transport fell on 
the introduction of the railway system has been 
such that it requires some research to ascertain 
what has been, or at the present time is, in 
actual operation in remote districts of England. 
On the Grand Western Canal, which was autho- 
rised by Parliament in 1796 for the purpose of 
opening a waterway between the Severn and 
the Bristol Channel, a lift was erected by Mr. 
Green in 1835. This lift was 46 ft. in height, 
consisting of two chambers, similar to those of 
a common lock, with a pier of masonry between 
them; each chamber being of sufficient dimen- 
sions to admit of a wooden cradle, on which the 
boat to ascend or descend floats. The cradle 
being on a level with the pond of the canal, 
watertight gates, at the end of the cradle and of 
the pond of the canal, are raised up, and leave 
the communication betwixt the water ijn the 
canal and the cradle free, and the boat swims 
into or out of the cradle. The cradles were 
balanced over three cast-iron wheels of 16 ft. 
diameter, to the centre of one of which spur and 
bevil gear was attached, so as to allow of opera- 
tion by manual power if scarcity of water made 
it necessary. To compensate the variation in 
the length and weight of chain over the ascend- 
ing and descending cradle, a length of the same 
chain is attached to the under side of each 
cradle, that obviates any disparity in weight. 
A slight excess of water is admitted into the 
cradle that is about to descend, which can be 
regulated at pleasure, so that, in fact, the 
expenditure of this ton or two of water is the 
motive power by which one barge is raised and 
another lowered at the same operation. This 
essential feature in the economy of the scheme 
has thus been known and utilised for at least 
forty-seven years. 

The boats in this case were of small dimen- 
sions; and Mr. Green, in 1838, said that he 
should not recommend the use of a lift for boats 
of more than 30 tons, but that on narrow canals, 
for boats of that burden, and of from 50 ft. to 
60 ft. in length, lifts were extremely advan- 
tageous. The time occupied in passing one 
boat down and another up this lift of 46 ft. was 
three minutes, whereas it was considered that 
thirty minutes would be required to attain the 
rise of 45 ft. by a series of locks, making the 
saving in time amount to nine-tenths, for boats 
of 8tons. The quantity of water consumed is 
about two tons for eight tons of cargo, while in 





ordinary locks it is rated at about three tons of 


| water per ton of cargo, showing a saving of 


more than 90 per cent. 

It is a curious feature of this arrangement 
that in cases when the bulk of the traffic 
descends (as in a coal country on a high level), 
a weight of water equal to the weight of the 
loads sent down is actually raised from the 
lower to the upper level. Thus, in a coas 
country where water is scarce, the transport of 
the traffic by lift acts in the same way as 
pumping water to the higher levels. 

On the 24th of June, 1854, the subject of 
inclined planes, lifts, and locks on canals was 
fully discussed at the Institution of Civil Engi- 
neers ; the president, Mr. James Simpson, being 
in the chair. A paper by Mr. James Leslie was 
then read, descriptive of an inclined plane on 
the Monkland Canal at Blackhill, near Glasgow, 
and the opinions then expressed by Mr. Vig- 
nolles, Mr. Hawkshaw, Mr. Rendel, Mr. Bidder, 
and others, are of great interest as showing how, 
at that time, the competition between canals 
and railways was regarded by the engineers of 
the day. Mr. Vignolles observed that the 
smallness Of canals was their great merit, and 
that it was especially owing to this feature of 
their construction that they had proved so much 
more successful in England than in France or 
in Ireland. At the present moment, it will be 
noted, not ouly is the reverse of that opinion 
held, but: while the English canals are reduced 
to one fourth of their former tonnage, the 
French canals are daily assuming more and 
more importance, and their dimensions are 
30 per cent. or more in excess of what were 
regarded, thirty years ago, as large canals in 
England. At the same time there is this much 
truth in Mr. Vignolles’s remark, that very great 
economy of transport is attainable on a small 
canal. 

The inclined planes onthe Morris Canal in the 
United States were referred to in this discus- 
sion, and it is very interesting to observe that 
the principle of the ‘‘ bogey,” which has been 
so much relied on on American railways, and 
in some cases used by some engineers on those 
of the United Kingdom, was in use more than 
forty years ago on the Morris Canal. The 
principle of the incline is the use of a water- 
tight caisson, set level on a carriage, and fitted 
with rising or portcullis gates that shut water- 
tight at each end. The caisson, being hauled 
up tothe top of the incline, and pressed hard 
against the gates of the upper reach of the 
canal, so as to form a water-tight joint, acts as 
a portable lock, out of which the boat is floated 
into the upper reach, and vice versé in the case 
of vessels descending. There are two lines of 
rails, so that the ascending and descending 
cradles balance one another. The great diffi- 
culty is as to the introduction of a sufficient 
number of wheels to support the weight. On 
the Morris Canal two four-wheeled trucks bore 
the frame of the cradle, which rested on four 





pivots, two of them being placed halfway be- 
a 
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tween the wheels on each truck. The expe- 
rience gained on the Blackhill incline, where 
the weight of carriage, boat, and water, was 
about eighty tons, borne on twenty wheels, 
showed that it is not advisable, with such a 
load, to diminish the number of wheels. For 
further details we refer to the debate. 

So far back as 1789 inclined planes were 
applied to the purpose of conveying vessels 
from one reach of a canal to another at a diffe- 
rent level, by Mr. William Reynolds, on the 
Ketley Canal, in Shropshire. They were after- 
wards adopted, but subsequently discontinued, 
on the Duke of Bridgwater’s Canal, from 
which the hint was probably taken for the 
Morris Canal. An accountof the latter is to be 
found in the “ Sketch of the Civil Engineering 
of North America,’ which was published by 
Mr. David Stevenson in 1838. 

On the Blackhill incline, in 1851, as many 
as fifty boats have been passed up and down 
in a day of ten hours. The time taken fora 
passage was ten minutes, against forty minutes 
by locks. The Governor and Council of the 
Company of Proprietors of the Forth and 
Clyde Navigation reported, in 1851, that in the 
working of the incline during the season in 
which it was used for the purpose of econo- 
mising water 5,452 boats had passed by it, 
saving 60,000,000 cubic feet of water, or a two- 
months’ supply for the trade done. The height 
to be overcome at Blackhill was 96 ft. and the 
incline was 1,040 ft. long. There were two 
tracks of rails, with a 7-ft. gauge, and two 
25-horse power high-pressure engines were em- 
ployed to impart motion to the caissons. The 
work cost 13,000/.; while the two double locks, 
constructed in 1839, cost 16,0001. 

A great stride in the construction of works 
of this nature was made by the construction of 
the hydraulic lift graving-dock, in the Victoria 
Docks, by Mr. Edwin Clark. A description of 
this important work, illustrated by a plate, 
compiled from Mr. Clark’s drawings, is to be 
found in vol. xv. of the Minutes of Proceedings 
of the Institution of Civil Engineers. This 
lift: was the child, so to speak, of the study and 
experience acquired in making the arrange- 
ments necessary for lifting the tubular bridge 
over the Menai Straits, where no less a 
weight than 1,800 tons had to be raised. The 
great originality of the Victoria Dock arrange- 
ment lay in the associating the thirty-two 
hydraulic presses used in three groups, so 
arranged that their centres of action form a 
tripod support, upon which the pontoon is 
seated. Any catastrophe from such a cause as 
the bursting of one of the presses is thus 
guarded against. The sectional area of each ram 
being 100 circular inches, a pressure of 2 tons 
per circular inch gives 200 tons as the lifting 
power of each press, or 6,400 tons for the whole 
lift. From this must be deducted 620 tons, as 
the weight of the rams, crossheads, chains, and 
girders, leaving 5,780 tons for the pontoon and 
vessel. The presses were tested to 2} tons per 
circular inch. The force-pumps are twelve in 
number, and 1 in. in diameter. They are 
worked by a 90-horse-power engine, six pumps 
to the larger group of sixteen presses, and three 
to each of the smaller groups of eight presses. 
The extension of the system so as to provide 
for any probable weight is contemplated and 
discussed by Mr. Clark. 

On the principle thus successfully brought 
into practice, Mr. E. L. Williams, engineer to 
the River Weaver Trustees, with the counsel 
and aid of Mr. E. Clark, designed the hydraulic 
canal lift at Anderton, which raises barges up 
to the capacity of 100 tons burden from the 
river Weaver to the Trent and Mersey Canal. 
We have not room at present to describe the 
ingenious mechanism by which this is effected. 
An account, illustrated by a drawing, will be 
found in vol. xlv. of the Minutes of Proceedings 
of the Institution of Civil Engineers. The 
length of the iron caisson containing the boat 
to be raised or lowered is 75 ft., and the work, 
for each caisson, is accomplished by a single 
ram, of 3 ft. diameter. The boat floats during 
the whole time; and Mr. Williams stated that, 
to his own surprise, “the canal boatmen, with 
their wives and donkeys, took to it most com- 
fortably ; and although stairs had been pro- 
vided, they were not used.” The improvement 
of the river Weaver has been carried on by a 
series of eminent engiueers, from the time of 
Telford. Twenty years ago vessels of 100 tons 
only could use the navigation, but now 200-ton 
steamers work from Winsford to Liverpool. 

In the flight of locks at Runcorn, where the 





difference of level is the same as at Anderton, 
it takes, according to Mr. Duer (the author of 
the paper describing this lift), from an hour and 
a quarter to an hour and a half for a barge to 
pass though. By the Anderton lift, eight 
minutes are sufficient for that purpose. Ina 
clain of six locks, with a total fall of 51 ft., 
that depth of water, for the area of the lock, 
must be expended for each passage. Although, 
if the traffic demands it, this will be expended 
per barge, yet, in the event of six boats being 
ready to ascend the chain of locks in close suc- 
cession, at a time when all the locks were 
empty, ten lockfuls would be required to make 
them to ascend. For six boats to ascend, and 


| ks x 50 ft. 
for six afterwards to descend, a 


=175 ft. depth of water for the area of the 
lock would be expended. With the elevator 
the waste of water is only 6 in. for each pair of 
boats, if one rises and another descends at the 
same time; or 3 ft. of water for the six pairs, 
being 1°7 per cent. of the water required for 
locking, besides the gain on time. 

The cost of masonry of basins, approaches, 
&c., for the Anderton lift was 18,965/. That of 
the ironwork and machinery, including patent 
right, was 29,4631., making aitogether a total 
of 48,4281. for the lift. But the contract was 
taken at the time when the price of iron was 
the highest ever known in England. 

An allowance of 5 per cent. for interest, and 
of a second 5 per cent. for depreciation on the 
capital cost, comes to 93/. per week; working 
expenses, when the lift is in full operation, 
amount to about 15/., making a total of 1081. per 
week. The Parliamentary tolls are,— 





Per ton for all goods ......... 
For each laden barge 
For each empty barge 


The capacity of the lift is given as sixteen 
barges per hour,—eight up and eight down,— 
giving 480 of each per week. The load 
averages 25 tons, making 12,000 tons per week, 
so that for one week’s traffic the possible 
income would be,— 

12,000 tons at 1d. 


480 Jaden barges at Is. ......... 
480 light barges at 2s. 6d....... 


+ 
60 


£134 


Making a profit on the working of the lift of 261. 
per week. This gives the annual traffic of 624,000 
tons, which, though high, is far from being the 
maximum attained on more than one important 
English canal. The charge amounts to nearly 
2°7d. per ton of goods passed up. It would be 
very desirable to have the means of comparing 
this cost, from the freighter’s point of view, 
with that of passing a chain of locks. 








THE PRECURSORS OF THE ASSYRIANS. 


FEW more interesting acquisitions to our daily- 
increasing knowledge of the artistic history of 
the past have been made of late than those 
afforded by the series of Chaldzean antiquities 
which, after having been unearthed almost in 
secret by the French Government, are now at 
length placed on public view in the new 
Assyrian galleries of the Museum of the Louvre. 
With the art of Assyria the labours of Layard 
and of Botta have made the artistic world 
familiar; the recent discoveries made by M. de 
Sarzec, the French consul at Bassorah, if they 
do not yet placethe Louvre on the level with our 
British Museum in the possession of specimens 
of Assyrian art, may be looked upon as supply- 
ing afund of information on a perhaps even 
more interesting and certainly earlier civilisa- 
tion. 

Relics of the art of the Chaldzans,—the 
forerunners and teachers of the Assyrians,— 
have till now been of the extremest rarity ; 
the British Museum and the Louvre have both 
possessed fragments of bricks, statues, and 
statuettes known to belong to the archaic 
stages of Assyrian civilisation, but further 
research in this direction has been singularly 
thwarted by circumstances. Chaldza, which 
lies to the south of the district so successfully 
explored by Layard and Botta, is situated in 
a strip of land formed by the embranchment 
of the Tigris and the Euphrates; each year 
the district, during certain seasons, is entirely 
under water, leaving a series of unhealthy 
marshes scattered over a country once fertile 
and thickly popu'ated,—the seat, more than 





—_—_—_—_— 
twenty centuries before the Christian era of a 
brilliant civilisation, of which, though mention 
is made both in Biblical and classical histo 
we have so far possessed no exact knowledge, 
In this deserted district have reposed undisturbed 
till now the relics of the Chaldzan people. 

It has been the good fortune of archxologicag) 
research that M. de Sarzec, the French consul 
at Bassorah, should have possessed the zea] to 
undertake a series of excavations on the gite 
once occupied by the Chaldzan cities. When 
some five or so years since, the success of the 
consul’s explorations was proved to the home 
authorities, the utmost secrecy was enjoined 
so as in no way to excite the emulating zeal of 
any foreign nations. Hence it is only within 
the last few months, when the result of seyera} 
years’ successful excavations have been aj 
length sent home, that any public attention hag 
been brought to bear on what will prove, we 
suspect, to be among the most curious archp- 
ological discoveries that have been made since 
the day when Layard’s explorations aroused 
such widespread interest. Layard’s dis. 
coveries, however, only opened new horizons of 
conjecture, and it is not until now that these 
conjectures can be said to be explained by the 
results of M. de Sarzec’s recent explorations in 
Chaldza. 

Consul at Bassorah, M. de Sarzec visited 
the whole of Mesopotamia as far as Bagdad, 
then, descending southwards on his journey back 
to Bassorah, he traversed the plain which 
stretches between the Tigris and Euphrates, 
Here, in a district unvisited by any previous 
explorer, he determined, entirely on his own 
responsibility, to commerce the series of exca- 
vations the results of which are now submitted 
to the attention of the archzeological world. 
M. Georges Perrot, himself a distinguished 
Orientalist, has graphically described, ina recent 
issue of the Revue des Deux Mondes, the adven- 
tures of M. de Sarzec in the pursuit of his task, 
and it is not unlike a chapter of Captain Mar- 
ryat or Mayne Reid, the story told of the worthy 
French consul’s encampment in the midst of 
the once thickly-peopled but now almost inac- 
cessible district, visited not alone by all the 
horrors of marsh-fever and intolerable heat, but 
by hordes of nomadic and reckless Arab 
marauders, who more than once attacked the 
party ; for Chaldzea proper,—that is, the plain 
stretching between the Tigris and Euphrates, 
from the site of Babylon to the confluent: of the 
two rivers,—is one of the most remote and rarely 
visited districts of the whole Turkish empire. 
Provided with the necessary powers, and accom- 
panied by a gang of trustworty native work- 
men, it was here that M. de Sarzec, in the 
winter of 1876, commenced operations. 

The spot known to the Arabs, as Tello, from 
the tells or artificial hillocks which mark its 
position, lies in the desert on the left bank of 
the Chatel-Hai Canal,—a still existing relic of 
the ancient Chaldxan system of irrigation,— 
an hour and a quarter’s march to the East 
above Chatra and below Said-Hassan, both on 
the other side of the canal. Tello, it may be 
remarked, will be found on no existing map of 
the district; but Said-Hassan and Chatra, 
which may serve to determine its position, will 
befound onthe map which accompanies Loftus'’s 
“Travels and Researches in Chaldwa” (London, 
1857). Such, however, was the impossibility 
of settling down at Tello, where, in the dry 
season, not a drop of water was to be had, that 
the camp had to be pitched at an hour’s walk 
from the scene of the daily excavations. 

Under these conditions the difficulties met 
with by M. de Sarzec can be understocd. In 
1881 he suspended his researches, after four 
separate campaigns, during the last two of 
which upwards of 200 men were employed. There 
alone remained the transport of the unearthed 
antiquities from Tello to Bassorah, and thence 
to France. The chief difficulty lay in the three 
miles or so which separate Tello from the canal, 
for many of the statues were of considerable 
weight, the lower part of the principal — 
exceeding three tons andahalf. By the use 0 
a number of teak planks the work was finally 
completed, although five weeks were occuplé 
in the transport of the largest statue alone. 
Once afloat, an English vessel bore the precious 
relics to Marseilles, whence they reached, some 
months since, the museum of the Louvre, where 
they have been subjected to the most — 
study on the part of the archeologists am 
Orientalists. The French Government have 
liberally recouped M. de Sarzec for his —_ 
and though we may express some regret 
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wer - Bassorah were unable to induce him 
me art with his treasures, they are now placed 
na Paris as entirely at the disposition of students 
- if they had come to enrich our collections in 
Great Russell-street. 


What, now, 1s this art which these recent dis- 
coveries in Chaldea have brought to light? 


During the whole course of antiquity (of 
Biblical antiquity, we may call it:) there existed 
between the western border of the high plateau 
of Iran and the desert of Syria, two distinct yet 
strikingly similar nations, who occupied the 
double basin of the Tigris and the Kuphrates. 
Both possessed the same type,—the Jewish 
type,—the same language, the same art, the 
came writing, the same tastes, similar manners, 
costume, and religion. Where, however, the 
difference is observable, is in the fact that 
Assyria became entirely a warlike nation, and 
was, ten centuries before our era, one of the 
most powerful military monarchies of the world; 
whilst, on the other hand, Chaldza was more 
exclusively devoted to industrial and scientific 
pursuits. It was essentially to the superiority 
of its intellectual culture that Babylon owed its 
‘nfluence and fame. The highest social posi- 
tion would seem invariably to have been re- 
served to the sacerdotal caste,—to those whom 
the classic writers call markedly the Chaldzeans, 
the scientific students, the savants of those 
distant days, and to whom the system of Greek 
philosophy may in no small measure be said to 
be greatly indebted. 

Here, on this once fertile strip of land, in the 
centuries almost as remote as those in which 
the oldest Egyptian monarchs reigned, the 
Chaldeans created a great civilisation, a com- 
plicated religion, a language, possessed technical 
and industrial processes, a profound know- 
ledge of scientific agriculture, a literature, and a 
brilliant art developed under many forms. 
This civilisation preceded that of Assyria; the 
relative positions of the two being not unlike 
those of Greece and Rome, or, in our own time, 
of China and Japan. Like the Assyrians, the 
Romans were better fitted for conquest than 
their masters in refinement, the Greeks; and, as 
we see in the case of the Japanese, many of the 
art-traditions of their teachers, the Chinese, 
have been developed in their more modern 
hands with singular brilliancy. The Chaldeans 
never appear to have sculptured on their walls 
such spirited pages of their history as adorned the 
palaces of Nineveh. None the less, the Assy- 
rians must be looked upon as only the pupils, 
intelligent and gifted as they were, of the 
Chaldeans. The reputation of the Chaldeans is 
Biblical, but their art remained till now prac- 
tically unknown to us; we possessed a few 
cylinders, a few bronzes, a few bas-reliefs 
and terra - cottas, but their meaning was 
largely conjectural. As long ago as 1817, 
John Landseer (the father of Sir Edwin) 
communicated to the Society of Antiquaries 
some “Observations on the engraved gems 
brought from Babylon by A. Lockell, esq.,” 
and a few years later, he also delivered a 
scries of lectures (eventually published in 1823) 
on the engraved hieroglyphics of Chaldza. The 
better-founded conjectures which were sug- 
gested by the Assyrian discoveries of later years 
were, however, none the less problematical, 
though everything pointed to Assyrian art as a 
derivative of that of Chaldea. 

With the relics from Tello we can at length 
form an opinion respecting the art of Chaldza, 
and not merely from a number of small and un- 
important objects, but from remains of con- 
siderable size, by means of which the religious, 
civil, and funerary architecture of the people 
can be judged ; as also their art as represented 
numerous statues, basreliefs, and statuettes 
in bronze and terra-cotta. These remains 
belong to what is called “the first Chaldzean 
he and are of a much greater antiquity 
ome Assyrian monuments we possess. This 

: jon 1s corroborated not alone by the 
tive na mg of the art,—always a decep- 
me apa in the past, when refinement was 
b ne distributed over a country,—but 
md ¢ nature of the signs which compose the 

.uPtions found on each monument. These 
rap: dh “ “ oldest form of Chaldzan writing ; 
tially hi Oo gypt, it was at its outset essen- 

-) §eroglyphic, and composed of a series of 
— words. It was only later that, with 
me eye - obtain greater rapidity, the scribes 
eunsiform o,. signs to the character known as 
0 or wedge-shaped. But between these 


periods many centuries must have elapsed. 
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A comparison of the artistic differences of the | 


two arts leads to a similar conclusion, and this 
suggestive means of study has been favoured by 
the excellent arrangement in the same room at 
the Louvre of the early Assyrian monuments 
and those of Chaldza, both clearly the creations 
of one school. General treatment of forms, of 
drapery, of costume, of attitude, all afford ample 
matter for the attention of the student and the 
expert, and show how direct and uninterrupted 
were the traditions by which the Assyrian art 
of the seventh century (B.C.) is connected with 
that of the Chaldzeans as represented in these 
newly-discovered monuments, the oldest of 
which carry us back probably twenty centuries 
prior to the Christian era. 

When the plans of the Tello ruins are made 
known, similar conclusions will doubtless be 
arrived at respecting the architecture of the 
two nations. ‘The principal edifice of Tello or 
Sirtella strikingly recalls the great Assyrian 
palaces, but on a smaller scale, as can be under- 
stood when the relative importance of the 
Chaldzan princes and the powerful rulers of 
Nineveh is taken into account. To erect such 
huge edifices as the palace of Sargon, with its 
superficies of twenty-five acres, the Chaldzeans 
did not employ flocks of whip-driven captives, 
but the principles of construction employed are 
the same asat Khorsabad. At Tello, asin Assyria, 
the edifice is built on a basis of unbaked bricks, 
rising about 50 ft. above the level of the desert ; 
the walls of the rooms are all of baked brick, 
while in Assyria they are generally of unbaked 
bricks, but none the less the constant and alter- 
nate use of baked and unbaked bricks is one of 
the chief characteristics of all the architecture 
of Mesopotamia. 

The monuments of very different epochs have 
been discovered at Tello, the oldest being un- 
questionably the most interesting, carrying us 
back as they do to centuries, the work of which 
we could scarcely expect to find in existence. 
A stéle of white stone, covered on both its faces 
with inscriptions and bas-reliefs representing 
strange scenes of war and burial, appears to 
offer by its character the proof of being the 
oldest specimen. The art is essentially tenta- 
tive, possessing not a trace of style,—the work, 
in fact, of mere beginners, but interesting as 
representative of the primitive art of Chaldza. 
The advance made is shown by a numerous 
group of statues and fragments, all indicative 
of a noticeable progress made by the artist in 
his realisation of nature, in face of the diffi- 
culties of the material he employed. The nude, 
where represented as in uncovered shoulders or 
arms, is firm and robustly treated, the hands and 
feet are well drawn, the details fully marked. 
The representation of the human face, as pre- 
sented in two heads, shows no less breadth of 
treatment. The long beard and curled hair, it 
may be remarked, are not yet introduced. An 
interesting effort,—not noticeable in Egyptian 
or in the subsequent Assyrian art,—can be 
traced to give some idea of the relief and 
direction of the folds of drapery. As repre- 
sentative of the Archaic Chaldzan art, these 
figures are of the utmost interest; but the 
conventional treatment,—the figures in general 
being seated and very squat,—is marked. 

Once arrived at this degree of merit, Chal- 
dzan art progressed with rapidity; but of its 
ultimate development we possess alone a few 
small fragments, which, while ample in them- 
selves to show the skill attained by the Chal- 
dzan sculptors, are singularly calculated to 
excite our curiosity as to what must have been 
their more important creations in a period when 
we may say their art had arrived at its classic 
development,—when its artists, free and learned 
in their execution, are complete masters of the 
power they possess to render what they desire 
to imitate in the life about them. 

What influence this art exercised on that of 
Assyria we now know, but till recently many 
points in connexion with the sculptures and 
bas-reliefs of Nimroud, of Khorsabad, and 
Kouyoundjik, were surrounded with puzzling 
doubts,—doubts at present solved by the relics 
brought from Chaldza by M. de Sarzec. The 
curiously contradictory character of much of 
the Assyrian art, conventional and yet full of 
life, stiff and yet natural, is now explained by 
its evident dependence on the earlier traditions 
of Chaldzea; the Assyrian art of even a thousand 
years before the Christian era is not, as has 
long been believed, a primitive or even archaic 
art; it is not what is understood as a classic 
art,—the art of a school striving to interpret 
nature by a close study of its beauties. It is 





not, perhaps, an art in decline, but it 
may be said to be stationary, and which, with 
a view to the production of a large quantity of 
work, freely uses the conventional formulas 
created and taught by its masters and teachers. 
The position of Assyrian art in its relations to 
the earlier art of Chaldza may be in a measure 
compared with that of the Greek traditions of 
Phidias, of Praxiteles, and of Lysippus, in the 
hands of the later artists of Pergamos, of 
Rhodes, of Antioch, and of Rome, where all 
the skill and learning of the original school 
may be found united to a novel expression of 
enhanced grace of life, of vigour, and of even 
theatrical energy, such as exactly marks the 
art of Assyria, when compared with that of 
Chaldea; but neither the Greek sculptor of 
the declining centuries of antiquity, nor the 
Assyrian sculptor, can be said to invent or 
create in the true sense of the word. Diligently 
as the Greek still studied nature, it is less with 
his own eyes than with those of his predeces- 
sors ; it was they who taught him to render his 
model according to those canons which consti- 
tute Greek “ style.”’ Such also was the position 
of the Assyrian sculptor, even more urged 
into the routine of conventionality by his con- 
stant representation of draped figures. It is 
only when he represents animals that he appears 
to have referred to nature, and there his skill 
is masterly. In the treatment of the human 
figure he follows only the traditions of his 
Chaldzan predecessors, whose power of inter- 
preting nature was the result of a close ob- 
servation and study, the rendering of which it 
is curious to trace,—when the art of Chaldea 
and Assyria are compared,—the latter artists. 
exaggerating in the same manner as the suc- 
cessors of Phidias exaggerated his treatment of 
the nude. 

It will be seen that the interest of the dis- 
coveries made by M. de Sarzec is great. A light 
has been thrown on the origins of a powerful 
civilisation which, till now, possessed in the. 
eyes of the archeologists many conjectural 
points. With the existence of these recently- 
discovered relics of Chaldzan art, the art of 
Assyria ceases to be an _ incomprehensible 
problem. Like the Egyptian art of the Theban 
dynasties, which it in some points resembles, it 
was, we see, preceded by a naturalistic or 
realistic period, which, by its close and simple 
study of the living form, created one of the 
essentially original styles of antique art from 
the influence of which Greece at the outset 
unquestionably acquired no small share of 
profit. 

One more step has, in fact, been made to- 
wards our knowledge of that mysterious west- 
ward movement of civilisation from Central 
Asia,—which history will some day, we believe, 
explain,—and which, with the discoveries first 
of the Egyptologists in the land of the 
Pharaohs, then of the Assyriologists in the 
mounds of Nineveh, and now in the desert of 
Mesopotamia, has, within this century, shown 
us the true origin of Greek art and dispelled 
the fallacies of the old school of antiquaries, 
who claimed that the art of Phidias was the 
Heaven-born creation of Greece, that land of 
legend and romance, of learning and of re- 
finement, of wisdom and of wit. 








SALISBURY CATHEDRAL. 


Wes hear with great satisfaction that the 
Dean and Chapter of Salisbury, at their meet- 
ing on the 19th inst., appointed Mr. Arthur 
W. Blomfield, M.A., architect to the cathedral, 
in the place of the late Mr. Street. 





—_ 





The Painter -Stainers’ Company.—On 
St. Luke’s Day, October 18, the master, wardens, 
and livery of this company, in accordance with 
custom, met together to celebrate the feast of 
the patron saint in their hall, Little Trinity- 
lane, Queen Victoria-street, afterwards attend- 
ing divine service at the Church of St. James, 
Garlickhithe. The old hall was destroyed in 
the Great Fire of 1666, and about the end of 
1669 the present structure was erected. The 
building is now threatened with destruction, in 
order to facilitate the carrying out of the 
‘‘Inner Circle”? railway completion scheme. 
In the afternoon, a common hall was held, when 
Mr. W. F. London was elected master for the 
year ensuing; Mr. J. D. Crace, upper warden; 
and Mr. 8. 8. Phillips, renter warden. A ban- 
quet was held in the evening. 
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MATTERS AFFECTING ARCHITECTURE 
AND THE PROFESSION. 


At the opening meeting of the Liverpool 
Architectural Society, at the Royal Institution, 
Colquitt-street, the President, Mr. Parslow, 
F.R.1.B.A., delivered an address containing much 
suggestive matter. After a few introductory sen- 
tences the President said,—There is a tendency 
among some of us to keep to engineering and 
such solid business, and a disposition to dis- 
parage the artistic, while there is also, 
we are conscious, a tendency, among others, 
to overrate the artistic; but this is the 
exception. There is a wide field for the artist 
and his pursuits, and there is also a wide field 
for the engineer. The architect, whatever may 
be his preference, has to combine both. Slaves 
to the useful are apt to neglect the beautiful. 
The necessities of everyday life press upon us 
the observance of the one; but the other, the 
cultivation of the beautiful, is apt to be pushed 
out, and it is for those of us whose vocations 
call specially in this direction to see that it is 
not. The Grecian Emperor when asked to 
play the lute replied contemptuously he could 
not fiddle, but he could turn a small city into a 
large one; and this emperor has many who echo 
his sentiments, and apply the word “‘ fiddlesticks”’ 
to attainments which they do not appreciate. 

“What is the use,’ contemptuously said a 
poor woman to a lady candidate of an im- 
portant School Board, ‘of teaching our girls 
drawing when they are only going to be 
servant-maids?” ‘Well,’ replied the lady 
candidate, “the great objection to servant- 
maids of the present day is, that through rough 
handling they break valuable glass and china 
put into their hands. They lack the delicate 
touch necessary for the right handling of them, 
and there is nothing so calculated to cultivate 
this delicate handling as the art of drawing, 
and hence it qualifies them for whatever may 
be their position in life.” 

Even the audience this lady had was able to 
appreciate the force of such reasoning, and the 
value of refining our rougher tendencies will by 
the force of circumstances become known in due 
time to the public, and those whose education 
teaches them this must not be unfaithful in 
times when the necessity is not generally 
admitted. 

If a character like Ralph Nickleby has the 
command of money, and has nothing about 
‘him of a refining tendency, rubbish and dirt 
where there might be ornament and comfort, 
gloom and overcrowding where there might 
‘be sunshide, the demoralising habits will show 
themselves in the outward life. 

While it is possible, and undoubtedly is th 
case, that candidates for School Boards have 
sometimes carried their crotchets to extremes, 
and have overdone teaching, so the artistic may 
be overdone, and the extreme must be avoided ; 
but as doctors watch the tone of health does not 
diminish without their raising a cry, and as our 
literary guides do not permit declension in lite- 
rature without an effort to keep up the standard, 
so the architect should see that the tone of 
public taste in building does not decline without 
a Vigilant effort to raise it. Goldsmith, in his 
poem on “The Deserted Village,” raises a cry 
on behalf of Poetry in which we may hear a 
faint echo on behalf of her sister art. 

It is pleasing to observe the number of build- 
ings going up around us, all giving evidence of 
skill and development in artistic power among 
the architects of our city. 

We remember the time when a distinguished 
town councillor said, ‘‘ Architects in Liverpool ! 
Why there are no architects in Liverpool.” 
There was sufficient in those days (twenty-five 
years ago) to rebut such an assertion, but now 
there is a great deal more. The citizens have 
reason to be proud of their buildings, rising up 
on every hand under the superintendence of 
Liverpool architects. 

We are highly pleased to have in our midst 
buildings by the privileged architects of London 
and elsewhere; but we note that the buildings 
.of our fellow townsmen show that the necessity 
does not exist to go out of Liverpool for archi- 
tects in every way qualified for such work. 

When an architect from outside Liverpool 
obtains by competition the commission to erect 
public buildings in our city, we congratulate and 
welcome him ; but where buildings are erected 

for public purposes, the business of which will 
be supplied by Liverpool enterprise and Liver- 
pool money, and an outside architect without 
competition is appointed to the work, we feel 


the mistaken notion of the town councillor 
still exists. 

We have observed some disparaging reference 
to the decision of Government not to remove 
our present post-oflices, their decision being to 
re-arrange by extensive alterations the present 
buildings. Whatever may be said as to the 
convenience of the principal business bodies 
among us, and of the disappointment at not 
having another handsome building in our city, 
such as would be an ornament and a credit, as 
we may be sure would be the case, yet there is 
a view of the question that those of us who are 
architects cannot, fail to notice. The position 
for a half-century of an important centre like 
a post-office gives value to the property around, 
and many properties are acquired with the 
knowledge of the advantages consequent upon 
the position of such a building, the removal of 
which would be en injury to them, and, there- 
fore, while some regret the decision of the 
Government, many will have cause for con- 
gratulation. 

We have known a divergence like this diminish 
the value of property 75 per cent., while sites, 
as in Victoria-street, have gone up 75 per cent. 
owing to improvements. Recently, a property 
which a gentleman refused to take for 4001. five 
years ago has sold for over 30,0001. ‘This is 
owing to improvements in the vicinity. 

When owners suffer through a divergence in 
their vicinity there is no compensation for 
them, and when owners gain advantage in a 
contrary direction there is no tax upon them to 
make a quid pro quo. 

To come down from the consideration of the 
larger erections, we see a curious prospect for 
the building community. 

“* Nobody of any means will build now for in- 
vestment, it is not likely,” said a wealthy con- 
tractor to us recently. This contractor’s con- 
clusion was, that it had long become a by-word 
among us that to vet reasonable interest on 
building is now out of the question, and cer- 
tainly we see farms with hundreds of acres 
offered to any one who will occupy them and 
pay the rates, or to any who will keep them in 
order. 

Others are offered without any restrictions, 
free for a certain term. Houses in our suburbs 
are offered free for so many months, and then 
for occupation at quite a nominal rent. What 
is the cause? Whoayre to blame? And what 
are the lessons? We have seen the same thing 
in commercial matterr. Ships taking freights 
that will not pay expenses, let alone bring a 
return to the owners, imported goods selling at 
so much less than it cost to bring them to 
England, and the commercial men engaged in 
the transactions tell us that it is impossible for 
them to do otherwise. To do no business they 
say would mean greater loss. Yet these com- 
mercial matters have been quickly righted. 

A few years ago the proprietor of a manu- 
facturing mill where we were doing some work 
said it cost him 10,00C/. a year to let his mill 
lie idle, but he preferred to let it lie idle than 
work it at what was the state of trade then. 
But ultimately these manufacturing difficulties 
became settled; and the present state of the 
building trade, though some blame the public, 
others the builders, and others again building 
societies, may be explained in the fact that a 
wave of adverse circumstances has passed over 
the land impossible to restrain, like a wave of 
the ocean, and this has culminated in the 
present state of the building trade, and as the 
ebb tide follows the flood in the ocean, and has 
been repeated in the commercial world, we may 
look for a receding tide bringing things to their 
normal condition in the building world likewise. 
Meanwhile, there are swme admonitions to 
building societies and those who pull the 
strings in like organisations. Building societies 
have lent money to speculating builders, we are 
afraid, too indiscriminately. These in number- 
less instances have been unable to meet their 
obligations, and the mortgagees have seized the 
properties and let them for any nominal sum, 
so as to bring a return; and so general in all 
parts of the country has this experience become 
that all good property duly paid for in suburban 
districts has had to come down in rental value 
to compete with this class. 

Building societies have missed their purpose, 
and in the future their projects will require 
restraint. The object of their promoters was 
to enable prudent people to acquire their own 
houses in due time and at moderate cost. But 
their aims seem to have become misdirected. 





Their advantages have beer sought after in 





ee 
ways never contemplated, and for the present 
the societies have defeated their own a 
and have built up a state of things that is like 


the monster in the fable with which the cele. 
brated authoress has favoured us. The hero 
said to have created a hideous monster, ang by 
some marvellous means put life into it. This 
monster followed its own creator with a dac er 
all round the world, until at last the mas ae 
slain by the object of his own creation. g 
building societies are at present succumbing to 
the state of things they have themselves 
created. We have known one building societ 
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recently write off 8,000/. at a Sweep to get rid 
of responsibilities arising from circumstances ag 
explained. Others besides building societies 
including ourselves, may find lessons from the 
like experience of the past, but we cannot 
dwell upon them now. Every branch of the 
building trade suggests topics for useful re. 
flection, and which we hope may be matured ip 
papers and discussions during this session. 

We must all be pleased by seeing the action 
of our Government relative to the manufacture 
of white lead. This very useful article,—one 
which we have considered so essential in the 
work of an architect,—on account of evils 
in its manufacture is calculated to afford us 
pain in its use. To obtain the oxide from 
the pure lead, and which constitutes the 
white-lead, it is necessary, as most of us have 
witnessed, to store the pure material soaking 
in the acid in partitioned apartments for 
months, and the effects on the atmosphere, 
as well as doubtless a want of perfect atten- 
tion to cleanliness in the habits of those 
in its proximity that are engaged in the 
works, cause these workpcople in the course of 
a few years to become physically disabled. 
How to reduce the evils has now the attention 
of Parliament, and with all its advantages, if 
the evils cannot be materially reduced, its 
manufacture should be curtailed or abolished. 
The oxide of zinc, the manufacture of which 
produces no such ill effects, might be a substi- 
tute. The trouble that exists in grinding zinc 
when oxidised might by due attention be 
diminished. At present we keep to the old 
practice of using white-lead. People are obsti- 
nately conservative in this particular who would 
abjure the name in politics. If we turn to the 
zinc in preference to lead, this article would 
doubtless soon compete favourably in price. 
Certainly it retains its whiteness purer than 
lead, and much may yet be learned by experi- 
ence in its favour as regards the chemical action 
set up by the effects of the weather. At 
present we find oxide of zinc is used more in 
marine and naval architecture, and it is said to 
prove much more enduring when used for the 
painting of bulwarks, exposed as they are to 
alternating wet and dry, than does painting 
with oxide of lead. 

To turn from the painter’s line to the brick 
department, no article has made so much 
progress in development during the present 
quarter-century as terra-cotta or ornamental 
brickwork, and undoubtedly this forms a pro- 
minent feature in the architectural work of 
this generation which may yet develope a new 
style. At the Building Exhibition in London, 
a great variety of specimens from different 
makers and manufactories was exhibited, all 
showing the wonderful progress towards per- 
fection that is being achieved in this art. And 
during the recess the Fellows of this Society 
paid a very entertaining and instructive visit 
to the well-known works in Ruabon, where, 
through the obliging courtesy of Mr. Edwards 
and his son, the successful manufacturers, we 
were astonished and gratified both by the 
character of their work and the development of 
the appliances and machinery for its execution. 
We have an admirable specimen of this material 
in the Eye and Ear Infirmary buildings of this 
city, the architectural work of our excellent 
friend Mr. Ellison. 

We may appropriately turn from the subject 
of brickwork to that which so seriously dis: 
figures its brightness in all our cities, oa 
smoke,—although, by the way, the chemica 
action deteriorating the surface of terra-cotta 
is as nothing in comparision with its effect on 
the generality of stone, and this must ever 
be a high testimony in 


favour of terra-cotta. 
How to lesson the amount of smoke hanging 


over our cities is one of the important a 
of our day ; and really one is disposed to say r 
need be, when we find that the weight 0 
carbon hanging over the City of London 18 
estimated by an eminent professor at 60 tons. 
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A very important exhibition of contrivances 
to diminish the evil has been held in South 
Kensington, and another in Manchester. We see 
no reason why there should not be one in Liver- 
| before long. In some large residences, as, 
for instance, Biddulph Grange, near Congleton, 
the flues of the whole of the establishment pass 
underground, across the estate, to one immense 
and ornamental tall chimney. This system, 
however, while it concentrates carbon, cannot 
materially diminish it. What might be done by 
collecting it as we do drainage, and consuming 
+ at different stations, may yet be proved. But 
qho is to have the honour of inventing the only 
successful open or closed grate that will con- 
sume its own smoke and do its work of heating 
in the most economical and convenient method ? 
may prove that some patent fuel or gas 

It may Pp mo Pp £ 
may accomplish what is required. The many 
who have been giving this subject attention, 
and the numerous representatives of public 
bodies that have visited the exhibitions, 
show how widely interest in this subject is 
spreading. 

, The vened question of light and air is now like- 
wise one of the subjects of the day. We havereason 
to believe that our worthy ex-president may be 
relied upon to bring this before us during this 
session in the way its importance deserves. It 
is too soon to give an opinion upon the labours 
of the committee of the Royal Institute of 
British Architects, so generously undertaken, 
but there cannot fail to be much good come out 
of them, and all right-minded members of the 
legal profession, as well as of our own, will be 
glad to lend a hand in assisting, as far as 
possible, to put aside the dog-in-the-manger 
policy of the past, as well as to secure, with 
reasonable expense and trouble, the protection 
of undoubted rights. We frequently hear 
surprise expressed at the variations to be met 
with in the testimonies given by professional 
witnesses. We meet with people who wonder 
why there should be professional men found to 
witness on both sides of a question. They 
forget that the occasion of a dispute is in the 
fact that there are two sides to every question. 
To witness against conviction of the truth 
admits of no excuse; but that two professional 
men should be found to witness in opposite 
directions is not at all to be wondered at. The 
ping - — is often misunderstanding, 
and the object of law, then, is to get at a 
— of where the misunderstanding 
exists. at which is subject to variable 
conditions occasions difference of opinion. In 
a recent assize, a case was heard relative to 
fh ym — of a vessel now lying 
at the bottom of the ocean. There was a wide 
difference in the testimony of the experts, some 
engaged on the one side to prove one thing, and 
some on the other to prove the reverse. But it 
transpired subsequently that the witnesses on 
the winning side had access to far superior 
sources of information than had the witnesses 
on the other, and herein was the occasion of the 
difference in their statements, and doubtless the 
witnesses On the losing side, on calm considera- 
tion, would be convinced on which side was the 
nght, but it required the conflicting testimonies 
notwithstanding to get at where the truth lay. 
: the matter in question is simply what is 
: — enough for certain purposes, that may be 
oo . by reference to rules and fixed data, the 
a hyd a and A in witnessing in 
the truth may be iad caonetate nak 

y be a 
by cross-questioninn Th nace ago 
t scare ing. e same as to the 
the en of light. _If the question be on 
Subject of expediency, here conflicting 
7 will arise. “ 
on ee age one of the first architects of 

a cration to attest strongly in favour of 
* Ramey for outside work, and would 

salead and cement that had been used 

pe Aung m order that Roman might be 
a a a This shows how wide a difference 
poet “tage will exist in the minds of 
able cal; *.. ngs poss biter ene if of suit:- 
reasons for wie 8-questioned, give good 
Pana what they affirm in matters of 
gth and expediency; but if the question is 
a matter of value, this d 

eden » this depends upon such vary- 
6 the nny — that, like the facts relative 
can only ha + a bate of the sea, the truth 
testimony, “Thet: “ weighing the conflicting 
flint. Wek ight appears after striking the 

wh ave already referred to a propert 
ich, though off y 
Was rece ne otered five years ago for 4001., 
Satakenn) ntly sold for over 30,0001. The pro- 
witness who might have said five 





years ago that that was its prospective value | 
would have created a sensation. 

If the question is a matter of sanitation,— 
what is good for health and what is not,—then a 
subject is started on which there are as many 
opinions as witnesses. And that there should 
be architects found to witness strongly on both 
sides of such a question is no disparagement to 
their veracity, but merely a reflection of the 
now well-received axiom that doctors differ. 
Those who conduct inquiries should get at 
what is available evidence to prove a conclusion. 
The mere statement of a professional witness 
that his opinion is so-and-so should not be 
accepted without his giving his reasons why, 
and the truth could soon be got at. Whois 
there among us that has not had his opinion 
changed, as careful barristers have brought 
forward appropriate facts, opinions that when 
formed were perfectly conscientious ? 

Much has been done in our day to provide 
open areas as lungs or breathing-places_ to 
assist the vitality of residents in our large towns, 
and a considerable amount of property, unfit 
for human habitations because of its condition 
excluding the light and air of heaven, has been 
removed. Our City Corporation has striven 
with almost insurmountable difficulties, most 
commendably, in this direction, and yet our 
lamentation is that, go where we may, we find 
that while our authorities are doing away with 
the evils of the past generation, we are rapidly 
multiplying the same evils to be dealt with at 
the same enormous expense by the next genera- 
tion. Echoing the sentiment, posterity has 
done nothing for us, so we will do nothing for 
them. Small houses are being erected, not, we 
should judge, as a barrister said, at so mucha 
dozen, but so much the hundred gross. These 
small dwellings are accumulating as thick as 
mushrooms, and no open spaces are being pro- 
vided to aid health or cut off the spread of 
pestilence. Such open spaces might be pro- 
vided at infinitely less cost now than hereafter. 
Additional legislation is certainly needed in this 
direction, and the strenuous efforts,of indi- 
viduals who come in contact with this state of 
things should on no account be withheld to 
secure some improvement before it is too late. 
The condition near our own city of Marsh 
Lane and Seaforth at this time reminds us of a 
plague of locusts just alighted upon a verdant 
spot, and determined not to leave it until every 
mark of verdure has been eaten up. Cannot 
something be done before it is too late to pro- 
vide more public spaces? Houses that might 
prove a boon to our city as constituting dwellings 
for the labouring classes, and for the want of 
which London and Paris are now crying out, 
may prove a chain of woe, promoting death 
instead of nourishing life, through shutting out 
the essentials to life. 

To turn more particularly to local subjects. 
It is a matter of satisfaction that our enter- 
prising Corporation has resolved to add to the 
appearance of St. George’s Hall by completing 
the outside sculpture. All will be pleased to 
know that the gentleman whose models were 
chosen from the number contributed in compe- 
tition has been appointed to execute the work, 
and, though a comparative stranger to most of 
us, there seems every reason to believe the 
work entrusted to him will be carried out 
ereditably to himself and to the noble building 
with which it will be associated, as also to the city 
of which this is essentially a municipal transac- 
tion. We must congratulate Mr. Stirling Lee 
upon his success. We understand he has been 
pursuing the studies of his art recently in Paris. 
The evident enthusiasm with which he has 
approached the task assigned to him, and the 
skill he has already shown, afford bright pro- 
spects for the future. 

The Mersey Tunnel is another undertaking, 
though of private enterprise, naturally attrac- 
ting considerable notice. Our townsman, Mr. 
William Williams, in the memory of some of 
us, approached the late Emperor of the 
French on the subject of a tunnel under the 
English Channel, and produced his models for 
a tubular structure of clever design with ball 
and socket-joints of an exceedingly interesting 
scientific and creditable character, and had 
the Emperor remained in power the matter 
would doubtless have received more of his 
attention. Subsequently there seemed great 
probability that the same system would be 
applied for carrying a tunnel under the 
Mersey, and the preliminary Parliamentary 
notices appeared in the papers. But since then, 
instead of laying a tunnel, the project of boring 





‘a tunnel under the Mersey has been undertaken 


with a spirit and enterprise worthy of the im- 
portance of the object, and the work is now 
satisfactorily progressing. The question of 
such a prodigious undertaking as forming a 
tunnel under the Mersey could only commend 
itself to us when the exigences of the commu- 
nity necessitated the step. Many have said,— 
Why was not the railway communication that 
occasioned the tunnel from Edge Hill to Liverpcol 
obtained by purchasing the land years ago 
and opening up the whole to the heavens then, 
instead of waiting and opening it up now when 
the cost is so much greater? The answer that 
suggests itself is, that there was not enough 
business then to justify it, and not the same 
culmination of identical interests at both ends 
of the tunnel years ago that there is now. And 
what leads to the necessity of the Mersey tunnel 
now is the culminating of identical interests at 
both ends calling for such a means of joining 
them. No such tunnel would have been dreamed 
of for passing under water were there no such 
important identical interests. And though the 
subject of the English Channel tunnel is beyond 
the limits of this address, we may state our 
opinion that the necessity for such an under- 
taking to commend itself to wise men must 
show culminating identical interests on both 
shores. The interests must not merely be cul- 
minating, but must be identical, and to com- 
mend itself to the national mind there must be 
some guarantee that the interests will remain 
identical. 

We have had progress reported in the scheme 
for supplying this city with water from Vrynwy, 
and in which our esteemed member, Mr. Deacon, 
has so important a part to perform. The seven 
miles of piping laid offers some little indication 
of when we may expect the works to be com- 
plete. The engineering difficulties already got 
over are gratifying, but to form a reservoir 
with nearly two square miles of area is still 
a formidable matter. We hear very little of 
this, and it is well it is so. There are few 
who understand as do architects the need of 
silence, while work is in progress, from out- 
siders andlookerson. Usually they are jubilant 
at the commencement, perplexing and often 
indignant at what they see in progress, then 
jubilant at the completion. An unplastered 
apartment is always less than they expected, 
and not half so high or light as needful. 
We are jubilant at seeing an army start for 
Egypt, impatient with the delay of preliminaries, 
then again jubilant on seeing the result, and 
many a small battle is fought in building opera- 
tions, and every such operation is like a life: 
the infancy, the patient growth, the ornamental 
finish, all comprising the maturity. We trust 
Mr. Deacon may find circumstances favourable, 
and that no insurmountable obstacle may over- 
take him and those associated with him. While 
this great undertaking is being pushed forward 
by our city to supply the wants of more than 
half a million people, in the city of London 
already there is agitation for increasing the 
water supply for that immense population by 
an entirely different means,—to catch the rain- 
water and adapt this to household purposes ; and 
the best means of doing it is now a prevailing 
question, and with all the great water schemes 
afloat in our country the immense boon we pos- 
sess in a copiousrainfall should not be overlooked 
as a supply for drinking purposes. Among 
the subjects of local interest an important one 
is the suggestion of providing in our city 
waiting-rooms for ladies: if not dealt with by 
our authorities this will be a matter for private 
enterprise. The vast increase in the city of 
female occupation, shop assistants and lady- 
clerks, all very proper, to say nothing of the 
continually - increasing number of visitors, 
travellers, and ordinary emigrants passing of 
necessity to their destination through our port, 
and yet nothing in the form of waiting-rooms 
for ladies, is a state of things admitting of no 
excuse. Waiting-rooms, with a small charge, 
would pay considerably towards the expense of 
those that are free. But pay or not pay, the 
rate-paying community has at least as much 
claim to such institutions as have the eques- 
trians to our local Rotten Row. 

We are glad to notice the names of those 
who have formerly been connected with this 
society as they come before us in their new 
spheres. Mr. Shoolbred, who has been lec- 
turing during the recess, and Mr. Ladds, who 
figures in the architectural world, were both 
formerly members with us. We have observed 
likewise with pleasure our much- respected 
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member, Sir James Picton, as president of the 
British Archeological Association, and in that 
capacity lecturing in the south of England. 
In honouring Sir James by this appointment 
to fill the place of an eminent nobleman, the 
society has honoured itself. The late Lord 
Brougham was on one occasion advised to 
content himself with doing the work of four 
ordinary men, and we have at times thought 
similar advice might be given to Sir James; his 
gifts and tremendous application make us justly 
proud of him as a fellow-citizen and a member 
of this society. 

Let us, then, conclude these somewhat dis- 
cursive observations by a few words of en- 
couragement. A worthy literary friend, having 
a taste in early life for the violin, was told by 
his master that to succeed he must serve an 
apprenticeship of seven years, practising ten 
hours a day, and then he might expect to know 
a little. Let young architects likewise realise 
what is before them, and cultivate the power 
of executing artistic sketching and design in all 
their multifarious branches, Gothic and Classic, 
Medizval and Ancient, and practise the modes 
of executing such work in pencil and pen, colour 
and crayon, and likewise seek acquaintance 
with the most natural as well as approved 
methods of construction ; and acquire a facility 
to calculate the various strains, breaking, crush- 
ing, and safe weights of all the known materials 
under their varying circumstances ; understand 
the many kinds of timber and stone, metals, and 
materials of all descriptions ; acquire familiarity 
with all the various artificers’ work, bricklayer 
and mason, carpenter and ironfounder, slater 
and plasterer, plumber and painter, glazier and 
decorator, efficiency in any one of which it takes 
the artificer himself a lifetime to acquire; and 
learn the technicalities of the measuring and 
pricing in these various trades, of which the 
artificer himself is in many cases uninformed ; 
study sanitation, ventilation, and the jurispru- 
dence of building, Building Acts, Fire Prevention 
Acts, Sanitary Acts, and all the Local Govern- 
ment Board requirements, the light and air, 
the party-wall and compensation cases; start 
with the level and theodolite, and study the 
technicalities of land surveying; and by the 
time they have further learned what are the 
requisites for good planning, in all the known 
requirements of modern dwellings, ecclesiastical, 
manufacturing, and public buildings, they will, 
at any rate, be ready for starting business on 
their own account. 

Knowledge is power, and the duly-qualified 
architect should not be among the least power- 
ful in the community. 











ARTISTS. 


In our “ Post-oflice Directory” and “ Court 
Guide” the mysterious italics affixed to a 
householder’s name stating him to be an “‘artist”’ 
are amply sufficient to designate to the public 
at large the profession of an individual who 
paints pictures, and, in the height of his glory, 
is a member of the Royal Academy. This very 
vague term of “ artist,” in fact, is fully accepted 
in our country as being applicable, almost ex- 
clusively, to a painter. We well remember a 
lady of some social importance once declaring 
that she would not allow her daughter to marry 
an artist, but she would be very willing that she 
should marry an architect. Fortunately, how- 
ever, there are many of us who are better 
acquainted not merely with the correct accep- 
tation of the term, but who are perfectly well 
aware of the absolute importance of the aid to 
our happiness and prosperity that is secured by 
the work of the artist, as architect, painter, 
sculptor, engraver, and musician. It is not, 
however, every follower of these universally- 
admitted branches of the fine arts who is 
entitled to the dignity of being regarded as an 
artist, and here it is that the true acceptation 
of the word makes itself felt. Every painter 
is not necessarily an artist, while the humblest 
artisan, by some creation of his brain and 
fingers, may show himself worthy of the highest 
praise as an artist. Readers of that ever- 
delightful classic, Walton’s ‘“‘ Angler,’ may, 
perhaps, remember how on one occasion Venator 
apostrophises the talk of Piscator as that of an 
artist. Here, of course, we meet with the 


term used in one of its original meanings. 

in the past, the term “ artist’? was applied, 
we know, to any one who had studied the 
liberal arts at the University, a relic of which 
we still see in the familiar degrees of B.A. and 
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M.A., retained in our educational system. The 
meaning of the term is, of course, traceable to 
the original Latin ars from which our word is 
derived (whence the Italian arte and the French 
art), and which scholars have regarded as only 
a contraction of the Greek areté, virtue, merit. 
Following up, however, this derivation, it may 
be observed that modern philological research 
has rather attached the word to an origin more 
indicative of the classic acceptation of the 
term as signifying industry, manual skill, the 
Sanskrit kri and kar, to make,—whence the 
Latin cre-are can distinctly be traced. 

All this, however, is entirely beside the 
question, though it may tend in some measure 
to explain the somewhat confused meening gene- 
rally attached to the word “ artist’”’ ; and yet the 
confusion exists alone in our country. In Italy, 
the word “artist,” in our sense of the word, is 
unknown, the architect, the painter, and the 
sculptor, being respectively and invariably 
known by no other terms than pittore, scultore, 
and architetto ; in Germany, the distinction is 
equally marked, the generic term of artist 
(Kistler) being applied when used alone to the 
actor. With our French neighbours, again, 
where the distinctions of painter, scul;tor, and 
architect are equally well marked, the terms will 
be occasionally found united, as artiste-peintre, 
artiste-sculpteur ; the word artiste used as with 
us, alone being accepted as applicable to the 
actor and actress,—as a contraction of the 
expression artiste dramatique. Our French 
friends are, however, fond of uniting the 
fascinating word with many of their neater 
branches of industry. 

In all four languages, French, German, 
Italian, and English, the term “ artist”’ in its 
general acceptation is the same. We, like our 
Continental neighbours, understand thoreughly 
the meaning of the praise that a primd donna 
sings like a true artist, or that a book is the 
work of a thorough artist. 

Art has, of course, over and over again, been 
very pithily defined ; it is skill reduced to theory, 
says one ;“it is nature interpreted by one soul 
for other souls, says another; it is man added 
to nature, says a third, and so on, while the 
artist has also been epitomised in a no less 
numerous series of questionable definitions. It 
will, however, we think, be universally admitted 
that the title is merited by any one who mani- 
fests in his work a marked individuality, and 
succeeds in impressing his creation with any- 
thing of his own character; and here it is that 
the architect,—whom some consider as not 
deserving the title of artist,—may so essentially 
be said to be an artist, because the materials at 
his disposal afford him those means of display- 
ing that subtle individuality which, when 
successful, ranks highest among the qualities of 
art, and this though he may never have put 
hand to brick or mortar, more than the sculptor 
has touched the marble for which he has 
modelled the clay, reproduced by his Italian 
abozziatore paid at so much a week,—anent 
which point, by the way, we are likely, before 
many days are out, to hear a great deal. 

The question is, indeed, a most subtle one. 
If we are to accept the dictionary definition of 
an artist as distinguishing the architect, the 
sculptor, the painter, and the engraver, pro: 
fessors of the liberal arts, from those employed 
in the mechanical arts,—carpenters, jewellers, 
&ec.,—the veriest daub on canvas, the most 
ghastly attempt of the modeller in clay, is 
more the work of an artist than the door- 
knocker wrought by a Sansovino, or the cup 
chiselled by Benvenuto Cellini. In those happy 
times of the Renaissance and the earlier 
Medizval and Classic days, distinctions between 
the artist and the artisan were unknown. The 
great artists felt none of our modern touchiness 
as to their position. Great painters kept in 
Italy their bottega, or shop, and executed any 
commands their customers might require. This 
now so apparently incongruous union of art and 
trade which marked the past was the very 
cause of the beauty which distinguishes every- 
thing produced in those distant days. The 
beautiful and the useful were then inseparable, 
and decoration, that bugbear of the present 
day, sprang from absolutely rational necessities. 
To the union of art and industry in the past we 
owe the marvels which fill our museums and 
overcrowd some of our houses. The proper 
understanding of the respective relations of art 
and industry lasted till the seventeenth cen- 
tury, when the painters in France separated 
from their Medizval corporation, and founded 
the Royal Academy of Painting. From that 

















d as has been trul id, d 

ay, as been truly said, dates the y; 

the separate aristocracy of architects atin 4 
and sculptors, the divorce of art and ind i 
since Classic days known but by one name. 
while a strong undercurrent set in of disunio: 
between the great artistic professions and ™ 
which, in no small measure, may be said to Meg 
due the existence of any doubt ever bein ex- 
pressed as to whether the architec ; 
artist. 

If, however, such a doubtshould be expressed 
unless it be dictated by those personal feelings 
which, it is to be regretted, are known to exist 
there is no small degree of thoughtless irreve. 
rence in such a doubt being sent forth to the 
world from an authoritative source; for. if we 
do not all understand exactly what constitutes 
an artist, no shadow of a doubt can exist on the 
point that some of the greatest artists that 
have ever breathed have belonged to the archi- 
tectural profession. 
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THE MANCHESTER SHIP CANAL. 


MANCHESTER has not confined herself io 
talking about the ship canal; she has bestirred 
herself in earnest. The country between Man- 
chester and the Mersey has been independently 
surveyed by two professional men. The plang 
have been laid before the provisional committee, 
accompanied by a report from Mr. James 
Abernethy; and the principle which we pointed 
out (on June 24th and July 8th) as the only 
available one, that of a high-water basin at 
Manchester, communicating with the Mersey 
by a canal furnished with locks, has been 
unanimously adopted. At a large meeting of 
the promotors and guarantors held in Man- 
chester on the 26th ult., the recommendations 
of the provisional committee were adopted 
without a dissentient; and it was decided to 
take the requisite steps for raising the funds, 
and applying to Parliament for power to carry 
out the project. 

We cannot recall an instance of any projected 
work in which the prospect of economical 
return has been so large and so distinct. The 
imports and exports of Liverpool now form 
very nearly one-third of those of the United 
Kingdom. From an analysis of the exports 
from Liverpool in 1880, “it is clear,” says the 
author of the pamphlet on the proposed ship 
canal, “that by far the greater proportion of 
Liverpool exports must proceed from Man- 
chester either directly or in course of transit.” 
The import trade must follow pretty closely the 
same lines. That some 100,000,000 tons of 
merchandise pass in the year to or fro be- 
tween Manchester and Liverpool, then, there 
is little room to doubt. But take it at fifty 
millions. On every ton of this enormous quan- 
tity, according to the uncontradicted evidence 
before the Select Committee on Railways (Rates 
and Fares), at least 5s. is paid for transport 
more than need be paid if the inland water- 
communication were open. But this comes to 
the prodigious tax of 124 millions sterling on 
Manchester. Looking at the price alone, with 
our estimate of quantity, we can put it m 
another way. We suppose that would be 
accounted a very small trade which exported 
only twenty tons of produce per annum. But 
take a business of that magnitude. Now, in 4 
joint-stock undertaking of any kind, the con- 
dition of success is, that every member should 
so act as if the whole prosperity of the under- 
taking depended on him, as far as his powers 
and engagements went. Thus each shareholder 
should look on his subscription as essential 
to success. Hence it follows, that for every 
twenty tons of produce that he exported or 
imported it would pay a Manchester man five 
per cent. on a 1001. share, if the canal were 
made, even if he never received a penny by way 
of dividend. This consideration we beg leave 
to commend to all those interested im this 
great work, and we venture to think that alone, 
and unsupported by any other argument, — 
enough to cause the éager covering of the 
subscription. 
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The Proposed United Drainage wage ye 
for the Black Country.—At a meeting of the 
Wednesbury Local Board on the 23rd inst. 4 
resolution was passed approving of a united 
drainage scheme for the parishes of ee 
bury, Darlaston, and Tipton, and a small — 
of Sedgley. Mr. Pritchard, C.E., na t 
carrying out of the scheme to cost 7 9,500. 
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— 
tHE PROGRESS OF THE DECORATIVE 
AND INDUSTRIAL ARTS. 


Mr. WILLIAM Morxis, speaking at the opening 
of the Fine Art and Industrial Exhibition in 
c+. James's Hall, Manchester, on the 21st inst., 
St. a ; 

1 response to the toast of “ English Decorative 
Art,” said, Some twenty-five years ago these 
arte of mere decoration were in such a state 
: is bound to say that they looked as if 

that one ; ie 
they were coming to an end; of the traditional 
part of them there was, in England at least, 
<carce any more left than there is now, t.e., 
nothing. On the more obvious and self-con- 
scious side there was nothing stirring. What 
‘ndividual talent was left could only show itself 
‘, eccentricities that most often deserved to be 
called by any other name rather than decora- 
tion. {The public was as blankly ignorant of 
the history of the art as the designers were of 
its first principles. The contempt with which 
the whole subject was treated in those days is 
shown pretty clearly by the law which relates 
to the copyright in industrial designs, which, 
strange to say, is to this day all the protection 
accorded them. The framers of that law doubt- 
less wished to secure to manufacturers all 
reasonable advantages for those designs which 
they had paid for or invented; yet to this day 
it is only possible.to protect such design for 
three years; three years seemed at the time 
when that law was made ample time for a 
manufacturer to reap all reasonable advantages 
from any design he might produce. Certainly 
an advance has been made, a reaction from ugli- 
ness to beauty has touched at least some part 
of the people who live among civilisation; and 
in what we technically call the decorative arts, 
this new Renaissance has been helped in this 
country by many agencies, not least among 
which has been the steady endeavour on the 
part of the Department of Science and Art to 
spread artistic education among the public in 
general Some of the results of this new 
Renaissance are now before the people of this 
great city : any one who chooses can make the 
interior of his nouse comely and pleasant with- 
out an unreasonable expenditure of time and 
trouble. I am always asking myself,—Is this 
apparent success real? Is this seeming advance 
of a quarter of a century going somewhere or 
nowhere? That is a serious question, to which 
it is impossible to answer, ay or no. But, after 
all, to us as practical people, it does not matter 
much whether it can be answered directly 
so long as we see clearly what are the con- 
ditions of the health or disease, the life or 
death of our art,—in short, so long as we 
can see what work is immediately ahead of 
us to maintain our art in a hopeful state. 
Now, to my mind, it is not so very difficult 
‘9 see this. Firstly, we have, to put the 
matter in its simplest form, to interest the 
whole public in the work. That once done, the 
whole public will see to this matter. Well, 
that is easy to say and very hard to do. These 
decorative arts, when they are genuine, real 
from the root up, have one claim to be con- 
sidered serious matters which even the greater 
arts do in a way lack, and this claim is that 
they are the direct expression of the thoughis 
and aspirations of the mass of the people; and 
! assert that the higher class of artist, the 
individual artist, he whose work is, as it were, 
4 world in itself, cannot live healthily and 
happily without the lower kind of art,—if we 
inust call it lower,—the kind which we may 
think of as co-operative art, and which, when 
tls genuine, gives your great man, be he never 
80 great, the peaceful and beautiful surround- 
ings, and the sympathetic audience, which he 
justly thinks he has a right to. If you compel 
a Michelangelo to live in a world of dullards 
and blunderers, what can happen to him but to 
- his life in ceaseless indignant protest, till 
— out in sour despondency and his 
Her — has turned out a useless martyr- 
andes “ minds need no slaves to rule over, 
nite ~ ellow-workmen whom they can help 
late ay ped by. SoTJ say that the decorative 
ie we as necessary to our life as civilised 
tellectn ry as men,—as the more strictly in- 
“a ra — are, and that which has become 
mie my — to wit, the new birth of popular 
us eee ie one hand, it isa most arduous, so, 
Buch ore - it is & most worthy undertaking. 
swell “ a works both make the utmost 
sary = sna —- and inspire us with the neces- 
ested 4 carrying them out. Iam afraid 
touched it that the public in general are not 
ed at all by any interest for decorative 





art; a few of the upper and middle classes only 
have as much as heard that there is such a 
thing as decorative, which should be popular, 
art. Time was when all manufactured wares 
had some claim to beauty, and, other things 
being equal, the most beautiful thing was the 
most marketable. I fear we cannot say that 
this is the case now. Pray excuse me for draw- 
ing an illustration from a very interesting and 
useful class of goods to which we are none of 
us strangers,—printed cottons. If you turn 
over the pattern-books of this or that cotton- 
printer in this city, you will find many patterns 
which are exceedingly pretty, while some of 
them are exceedingly—well, ugly, as, I am 
sure, the gentleman who prints them will admit. 
Now, having the honour of the acquaintance of 
a cotton-printer in this city, I am able to say 
that, so far as I could understand, the ugly 
patterns sell quite as well as the pretty ones. 
Now, you know, if the decorative arts were in a 
healthy condition, instinctive good taste would 
refuse the ugly patterns and demand the pretty 
ones, and so prevent what I must consider a 
degrading waste of money, time, and intel- 
ligence; for what in its way can be more 
wasteful than using all the accumulated know- 
ledge and skill of centuries in spoiling the fair 
white surface of a piece of cloth by putting 
a pattern on it which you know to be ugly? 
And in like manner it fares with all the 
other industrial arts. If a manufacturer 
determines to be also somewhat an artist, 
—as he most certainly should be,—and to 
turn out nothing but what may do credit to 
his own reason and intellect, he must also make 
up his mind to give up a great part,—probably 
the greatest part, of his business; and I will say 
at once that if a good few of our makers of 
common wares were so much touched by the 
importance of the decorative arts of England 
as to do this, it would mark a new era in that 
advance of the art which I have been speaking 
of; and if we could add to such a sacrifice of 
apparent wealth an obvious and lively interest 
on the part of the public in the processes and 
methods of the art, I do think we should be 
nearing our goal. For at present the divorce 
of commercial manufacture from art has made 
the public bad marketers; too often they do 
not know what they are buying, and it seems 
to be generally believed by a people to my 
mind somewhat overdone by machinery, that 
works of minor art can be and are turned out 
like the sausages in the mythical Yankee 
machine,—-live pig at one end, sausages at the 
other. The divorce of commerce from art has 
been wasteful of more than the works of man’s 
industry, and in many places,—and I must say 
nowhere more than in South Lancashire,—has 
made the advice which we must always give 
to all students of art, to go to nature, some- 
what of a mockery. Believe me, I do not 
speak of this or any other evil wantonly, but 
with the hope of, in my small way, encourag- 
ing those whe are fighting against it; and, 
indeed, fight against this evil we must, if we are 
to have decorative or any other art for long. 
The choice lies before us: Which will you have, 
art or dirt? In the long run, I believe you 
will find art the cheaper of the two com- 
modities; for if we choose dirt we shall 
make England, all of it, sooner or later, 
what it was not meant to be, an uncomfort- 
able country, and discomfort breeds discontent, 
and discontent,—what will that bring forth in 
this land of stout-hearted men? This is far from 
being beside the question; it is Knglish deco- 
rative art I am speaking of, and can we forget 
what the country is like which bred that art as 
it once was, which has made an ancient English 
house, for all its simplicity and rudeness, the 
loveliest of the habitations of man? Surely 
my voice is speaking the thoughts of many 
people when I plead with the mighty and over- 
whelming commerce of England to spare the 
source from which all English art has sprung, 
what is left us of the land of England, with all 
its growth of familiar beauty, sweetened every 
acre of it with the memories of the men that 
made us. When that plea is listened to, and 
we make up our minds, first, to keep all we have 
left us of fair and unspoiled country and dwell- 
ings, and second, to replace what we have lost 
by a reasonable and living art which shall 
really express our lives and their aspirations, 
—I say when we have made up our minds todo 
this, then is. all gained. Nature, which has 
covered with her kind hand the battlefields of 
the Edwards and Henries and Charleses, will, in 
one way or another, when we call upon her, do no 





less for the battlefields of eommerce. Our 
scientific men, who, to me, an outsider, seem 
able to do anything they care to do, will have 
shown us the right use of carbon and sulphuric 
acid, and the sun will shine as brightly through 
the boughs outside the factory windows in 
Lancashire as it does through the Kentish hop- 
garden. I think those days will come, wild as 
the prophecy seems. We shall not see them. 
Who cares, since we amongst others shall 
have worked to bring them about? Nor will 
anybody in those days need to talk about 
English decorative art, for every one will have 
it ready to his hand; like the company of a 
friend with whom one can talk if one wills, or 
be silent with if one pleases, so restful, so 
familiar, shall it be. 








SUSSEX ARCH AOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 
LEWES CASTLE AND PRIORY. 


THE Sussex Archeological Society on the 
19th inst. held a meeting at Lewes, where the 
members were hospitablv entertained by the 
Mayor (Mr. Alderman Wynne E. Baxter). 
Afterwards assembling in the Keep of the 
Castle, they listened to a paper by Mr. G. T. 
Clark (read for him in his absence by Mr. 
Somers Clarke, jun., F.S.A.), who has recently 
investigated the castle. The paper was stated 
to be a rough draft only of a more exhaustive 
paper which he has in preparation for the 
Sussex Archeological Society’s next volume. 
The paper read contained a description of the 
topography of Lewes, and hazarded the con- 
jecture that the name Lewes was of Celtic 
origin. It pointed out that no settlers could 
long remain blind to its strategical advantages, 
and described the natural features of the ground 
occupied by the castle, Mr. Somers Clarke illus- 
trating the same by exhibiting an Ordnance 
map, showing that the castle and precincts 
covered two mounds and the connecting space. 
It appears uncertain whether the Britons took 
advantage of the facilities offered, and fortified 
the spot, or.whether it was some Saxon horde 
who first did so. After pointing out the details 
of the Norman work, the paper proceeded to 
explain the obvious necessity that existed, from 
a military point of view, to fortify the mound 
on which the company were assembled, and the 
other mound, known as Brack Mount, although 
it is believed by Mr. Clark that no similar 
example exists of a castle with two mounds, 
each surmounted by a keep, as was formerly the 
case at Lewes. The written history of Lewes 
from the time of Ceadwalla, who founded a 
college there, was briefly touched upon, and 
the remark made that no notice of the castle 
appears in the Doomsday Book. Mr. Clark is 
of opinion, however, that William, son of 
William de Warrenne, found a castle fortified 
upon the spot, and that the existing masonry 
was the work of the Earl Warrenne, or at latest 
of his son and successor, and that it has been 
but little altered. The Earl of Warrenne had 
little to do with the building of the towers. The 
keep is formed of a shell of masonry some 10 ft. 
or 12 ft. thick, placed upon the ground without 
any other foundation, a form of construction 
which, it was pointed out, was very faulty when 
mining was the usual mode of attacking such 
fortresses. The keeps were connected, it was 
explained, by two curtain walls, deepest at the 
most vulnerable points. The shell of masonry 
surrounding the Brack Mount, Mr. Clark was of 
opinion, was less important. The moat, part of 
which is now filled up and cultivated as a garden, 
the site of a supposed postern, and the entrance 
from the town (thought to be but little altered), 
wereall also noticed. Thebarbican was minutely 
described, and the peculiarity of the cruciform 
loops with short cross-bars pointed out. It was 
suggested that a passage, supposed to lead from 
the postern, should be cleared out. It was also 
remarked that a staircase to a Norman shell 
keep was unusual. Attention was called to the 
remains of a vast fire-place facing towards the 
interior of the keep, with corbels indicating 
that the erections within the keep had lean-to 
roofs. Mention was made of the hall, the 
chapel, the garrison great kitchen, of which no 
remains have been found; nor are there the 
remains of any known well. The next point 
touched upon was the very perfect Norman 
vault, 12 ft. square, beneath Mr. Lucas’s house, 
and which is supposed to have been used as a 
cellar or store for the dwelling of some dignitary 
of importance, probably of the Lords’ hall. The 
Earl de Warrenne, it was remarked, possessed 
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two other castles besides that of Lewes, and to 
each was appended a religious house. The 
characteristic feature of Norman masonry,— 
the material used being rubble faced with 
flint,—were dealt with, the fortunes of the 
De Warrenne family detailed, and some remarks 
made upon the fortifications of the town of 
Lewes, which it appears was formerly defended 
by three walls. 

The excursionists having proceeded to the 
Priory, where excavations are in progress, Mr. 
Somers Clarke observed that there were several 
points connected with the plan which could not 
be accurately set down, as the work had not 
yet extended to those parts of the site. The 
history of the foundation was set forth in the 
Sussex Archeological ‘ Transactions,’ more 
particularly in vol. ii., in a paper by Mr. W. N. 
Glaauw. There was also in vol. iii. a very 
valuable small plan by Mr. J. L. Parsons, who 
measured the remains which were discovered in 
1847, when the railway was made. The rail- 
way entirely destroyed the greater part of 
the foundations of the church. Mr. Somers 
Clarke proceeded :—‘‘ As there is a pressure 
upon my time, and as the rain is falling, I will 
assume that those present are acquainted with 
the general history of the original founding of 
the Priory of St. Pancras, and only remark 
that we all know that the reception accorded 
to William de Warrenne and his wife Gundrada, 
ut the great monastery of Cluny, decided them 
to place the religious house they were pro- 
posing to found at Lewes under the care of the 
Clunaic order. They arranged with Hugh, 
abbot of Cluny, to send over three or four 
monks, and Lanzo, with three others, came 
over to England in 1077. We may presume 
that before the arrival of the four monks the 
plan of the monastery had been laid out and 
the works commenced. It does not appear that 
William de Warrenne intended to found a house 
of great size. The somewhat modest dimen- 
sions of the church, as well as the small number 
of monks asked for, would both lead to this 
conclusion. I may here remark that, so far as 
can be gathered from the measurements of the 
original church built by William de Warrenne, 
it was smaller than Chichester Cathedral, which, 
you will remember, ‘s the smallest of our 
English cathedrals. The first consecration of 
the church took place between 1091 and 1097. 
Probably we shall be able to get at the date 
a little more accurately.” Mr. Somers Clarke 
here proceeded to explain the plan of the 
building as he believed it had existed up to 
the time of the first dedication, pointing 
out that the church was only 54 ft. in extreme 
width, internal measure, and remarked that 
for this fact, together with all other in- 
formation concerning the church, we were 
indebted to Mr. Parsons’s plan. Allowing 
for the substantial piers always used by the 
Norman architects, the speaker said he was 
inclined to think the building may have been 
« small one. He had no doubt the re- 
mains of the infirmary would be found, 
and that was a very important part of a 
monastic establishment, as it was the part of 
the building to which the aged monks retired 
when they were permitted to relax somewhat 
from the severity of the rules of their order. 
In the time of the third Earl Warrenne a second 
dedication took place, probably between 1136 
and 1147. Mr. Somers Clarke proceeded to give 
details of the alterations made in the building, 
—giving his reasons for supposing that the new 
church had double transepts, as is the case 
with the mother church at Cluny, and observing 
that although there was very early documen- 
tary evidence relating to the Priory, the number 
of monks in residence was, so far as he was 
aware, nowhere stated. Various additions to 
the Priory made from 1218 to 1312 were then 
described, and certain events affecting the 
Priory as given ina MS. in the British Museum, 
dated 1312,in which mention is qade of the 
building of the great infirmary in 1218, the 
erection of two houses of the infirmary on 
the north in 1219, the celebiation of the first 
mass in the Lady Chapel in 1229, and a bequest 
of 200 marks towards completing the two 
towers of the front of the church in 1268. 
From another authority it was also shown that 
in 1375 there was a bequest for masses to be 
said in the chapel of Our Lady on the north side 
of the great church. Mr. Somers Clarke then 
remarked,—“We have no further information as 
to the church or monastic building till the time 
of the suppression under Henry VIII., Feb. 16, 
1938, when ‘the church, the bell tower,’ and 


‘the cemetery,’ are specifically mentioned in 
the grant to Lord Cromwell, and in the letter 
dated March 24, 1537, from Johan Portinari to 
Lord Cromwell. My plan of the church,” 
said the speaker, “is based upon the details 
given in those letters and on the plan already 
mentioned, made when the foundations of the 
east end of the church were revealed in 1847.” 
The details given by Portinari were here quoted, 
and the different points upon the plan believed 
to harmonise with these were pointed out. Mr. 
Somers Clarke then said,—‘“‘ My planis based on 
a contemporary work in our own county, the 
nave and crossings at Chichester: and it 
works out very satisfactorily on this basis, but 
upon the whole on a smaller scale.” After 
giving the supposed measurements of the 
different portions of the church, and a number 
of interesting details, Mr. Somers Clarke briefly 
sketched the history of some of the illustrious 
personages buried in the church and in the 
chapter-house of the Priory, and then passed on 
to speak of the recent excavations. He said the 
work now done has been to clear the place, and 
to take much of the earth away from the whole 
site of the dormitory, and to reveal the great 
enlargement that was made after the first 
foundation. A circular staircase was also found 
in the north-east angle of the refectory similar 
to the one before known to exist. The London 
and Brighton Railway Company had courteously 
sent a representative to inform him of their 
willingness to place a fence round a portion of 
the ruins abutting upon the line, and to remove 
certain obstructions, so that visitors to the 
grounds might have free access to every part 
of the existing remains of the Priory. The 
speaker further said he had to thank the 
members of the Sussex Archzological Society 
for the help some of them had given him, but, 
in reply to some 600 notices sent out, he had 
only received seventeen contributions. He 
wished especially to thank Mr. Evelyn Blaker, 
who had not only given a handsome subscrip- 
tion, but had announced that he would pay any 
balance there might be on the wrong side, and 
he (Mr. Somers Clarke) must express his in- 
debtedness to Mr. St. John Hope for having so 
opportunely come to his assistance and super- 
intended the excavations. 








DURATION OF CONTRACTORS’ OR 
ARCHITECTS’ LIABILITY. 


THe French Cour de Cassation recently 
devoted two days to the examination of the 
above question, which was stated in the 
following terms :— 

“In law, is the action of the proprietor 
against the architect limited by the expiration 
of the ten years immediately following the 
taking over of the work? Or can this action 
be exercised during thirty years, provided the 
defect upon which it is founded has revealed 
itself during the first ten years?” 

It was laid down that, according to French 
law, architects and contractors are exempted 
from liability as to the past and the future, if 
the owner of a building has not instituted any 
suit within ten years from the taking over of 
the work. 








MORTAR FOR MASONRY. 


THe Central Blatt der Bauverwaltung calls 
attention to a patent composition manufactured 
at Meissner’s factory at Stargard (Pomerania), 
which has for some years past been successfully 
employed on the Berlin-Stettin Railway in the 
coping of counter walls and bridges, the base of 
water-courses, &c. The substance is composed 
of coal-tar, clay, asphalt, resin, litharge, and 
sand. 

Amongst other works executed, special refer- 
ence is made to the coping of a counter-wall 
which is exposed to the injurious effects of the 
water running down from a slope 33 ft. in height. 
Although built four years ago it has not as yet 
needed any repairs. Other works executed with 
this mortar have proved equally satisfactory. 

In applying this mortar, the masonry for the 
coping of which it is to be employed is allowed 
to dry thoroughly, and after being well cleaned 
is painted over with hot roofing varnish. The 
mortar is then laid on cold, to the thickness of 





Lr, 
The cost of the materials and labour is esti- 
mated at about 5d. per square foot, and it is said 
that as low a cost as about 4d. per Square foot 
can be arrived at when the workmen have 
become experienced in the operation of applyin 
the mortar. . 
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THE THREATENED STRIKE OF MINERs. 


THE resolution that again emanates from 
Manchester in favour of the strike of a very 
large body of coal-miners seems likely to lead 
to more results than did the last, because of the 
fact that there is not now the element that 
made the last decision almost impossible to 
execute. This decision overlooked the fact that 
a large number of the miners in the kino. 
dom were bound in honour to work during the 
continuance of sliding-scale arrangements, and 
it was this fact that gave the chief opposition 
in Manchester to the passing of the first rego. 
lution. That agreed to last week is for districts 
where the sliding-scale arrangements are not 
general, and thus it becomes of importance to 
learn the relative proportions of the workmen 
and the relative production of coal in the two 
classes of districts; for it is largely upon this 
that the probabilities of success in a strike de- 
pend. From official statements we are able to 
give these facts, and to append to them figures 
that show the strength or weakness of some of 
the trade unions of the miners, all of which 
have their bearing on the probabilities of a 
strike. 

The following figures from the returns of the 
Inspectors of Mines will show the number of 
miners and the yearly production of cval in the 
districts where sliding-scales rule, — Durham, 
Northumberland, and South Wales,—to which 
is added Cumberland, where an agreement to 
adopt a sliding-scale is settled on. 








Miners Coal Production, 
: ons. 
I, ce insvsnoniwone 13,291 — ...00 28,500,000 
Northumberland ... 22,740 ...... 7,000,000 
South Wales ......... 93,452 ...... 16,000,000 
Cumberland ......... 1,769,000 
156,658... 53,269,000 


There are several other districts where the 
sliding-scale principle is at work at single or 
associated collieries, or in localities, especially 
in Staffordshire and Yorkshire, so that the 
quantity of coal produced and that must be 
expected to be continued in production under 
all circumstances, is much above that stated 
above ; but in these four districts more than a 
third of the whole of the miners in the kingdom 
are located, and more than a third of the whole 
of the coal produced in the kingdom is raised. 
But in addition, it must be remembered that 
only some of the remainder were represented 
at the second of the conferences at Manchester. 
None of the four districts above-named were 
represented. The official statement gives the 
number of men represented by the twenty- 
four delegates as 113,674, or about a third of 
the miners in the kingdom after those 
under sliding-scales are taken from the total. 
In other words, if the whole of the 113,674 re- 
presented were to strike,—and this is not the 
ultimate decision,—more than three-fourths of 
the miners in the kingdom would still remain at 
work. The four leading districts in which the 
strike is threatened are Yorkshire, Lancashire, 
Derbyshire, and North Wales; and it 1s added 
that so far as Yorkshire is concerned, only one- 
half of the miners are ready to strike. Taking 
a similar proportion of the coal out-put of the 
county, and giving the whole of the other dis- 


tricts, the possible strikers are as under, with 
the coal yielded by their districts :— 
Miners. Coal—Tons. 
Yorkshire ............ 30,000 ...... espn 
Lancashire ......... ET svoses yore 
Derbysbire............ 27,493 ...... “ye 
North Wales ......... a 2,600,0% 
128,649 ...... 38,700,000 


If, then, the whole of these miners In the 
districts struck ; if none of them worked —_ 
sliding - scales; and if none of them = 
arrangements with their employers, —_ 
would mean, if it were continued for a month, 
little more than three million tons of coal less 

uced. 
Put there is one other consideration,—the 
number of those in the unions of the miners, 





about three-eighths of an inch, with wooden or 
steel trowels, and is properly flattened and made 
smooth. If the surface is an extensive one 


another coating of roofing varnish is applied, 
and finally rough sand is strewn over it. 








for this has its bearing on the probability - 

‘the men following out the “ notices, and on “ : 
financial ability of the miners to endure — . 
Mr. Crawford, the secretary to the Durha 
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Miners’ Association, states, in his official circular 
this month, that in Lancashire 9,000 miners out 
£61,000 were in the union; that Derbyshire 
; d several other adjacent counties have 300 in 
a union out of over 49,000 ; it is stated from 
a similar source that Yorkshire has only 7,000 
out of 60,000 in its unions. Hence, it is clear 
that not one miner in twelve in the districts 
where a strike is threatened is a member of the 
qnion, and with 128,000 men out of employ,— 
if it were possible,— the union funds could not 
endure a week. The districts where the strike 
‘s threatened are the worst organised in the 
kingdom, the hours of work are longer, the 
wages less ; and thus the possibility of the 
success of a strike that is only probable can be 
readily gauged and estimated. 








AN OLD PARIS HOTEL. 


Tar old hotel in the Rue du Temple, where 
there had previously been a sum of 300,000 
francs in old coins found, continues, as the 
demolition proceeds, to yield other treasures in 
somewhat remarkable abundance. Thus, behind 
the wooden panels of one of the salons, some fine 
frescoes were discovered, which are valued at 
95,000 francs. They are in excellent preserva- 
tion, and admit of being removed without diffi- 
culty. Another case is that of a room on the 
first floor, behind the panelling of which some 
very richly-carved panels have been found in 
the finest Louis XIV. style. For these, 75,000 
francs were at once offered and accepted. The 
lead from the roof of the hotel has been sold 
for 10,000 francs. The plates were so thick 
that they.had to be cut up with special tools on 
the roof itself before they could be readily 
removed. The timber of the roofing is all of 
the finest and soundest oak, which has been 
bought by cervers, &c., at a much higher price 
than they would give for new oak timber. The 
masonry of the hotel consists of fine large cubes 
of stone; the stairs are of marble, and so are 
the tasteful chimney-pieces, which have all 
been sold at a high price. The same solidity 
and excellence are found in the doors, and all 
the other parts of the building, and everything 
has been sold at very high figures on account 
generally of the additional artistic value of the 
materials. The contractor who bought the 
building for the purpose of demolition will, in 
fact, have made the handsome sum of 1,100,000 
francs, or about 44,0001., out of the mere débris 
of the old hotel, notwithstanding the fact that 
the solidity with which it was built has necessi- 
tated a greater expenditure on the work of 
pulling down than had been originally calcu- 
lated upon. 








TENDERS IN GERMANY. 


At the recent meeting of the Union of Ger- 
man Master Builders, resolutions were adopted 
approving the proposals which have of late been 
made relating to the institution of test exami- 
nations for those who desire to enter the build- 
ing industry. The importance of the joint 
action of the various local guilds, and the neces- 
sity of uniformity in such tests as might be 
adopted, were fully brought forward in the 
course of the discussion which took place. | 
A good deal of attention was given to a pro- 
posal, which was finally adopted by the assembly, 
to the effect that in all tenders for public works 
the lowest tender should always be rejected, 
and the next higher be accepted, provided all 
special conditions were fulfilled. From the ex- 
Planatory remarks quoted in the German 
Press on the matter, it would seem that the 
uncertainty as to the result of tenders is found 
to be a considerable disadvantage to the Ger- 
man building industry, and that estimates sent 
in on the new system would not be of the 
speculative character which is encouraged by 
— principle of the acceptance off the lowest 
9% The various tenders are, it is remarked, 
ikely to come much nearer to ea 
is added that when the greater 
tract is the execution of labo 
furnishing of materials) it ; 
Common to find some esti 
a proportion of 3 to 1/i 
me amount of discredit attaches to the person 
“ge tender is of an extréme character. 
Pa Pe: course, not urged that the choice 
ool all in all cases on the second lowest 
cn as there would be in some instances 

ons of distance or unreliability to be urged 








(apart from the 
it Zs by no means un- 
tes exceed others in 
n which case a cer- 


against such a selection ; but the absolute re- 








jection of the lowest tender is insisted upon in 
the scheme thus propounded. The terms of the 
contract for which tenders are asked would in 
all cases state this point in an unmistakable 
manner. 

It does not seem very clear in what way the 
master builders could settle this question, which 
would rather rest with their employers. 








CENTRAL EUROPEAN CANALS. 


A GRAND system of canals connecting all the 
great rivers of Central Europe has been pro- 
jected by a number of Austrian engineers and 
others connected with the Donau-Verein or 
Danube Society. The various projects con- 
tained in this scheme have already been brought 
before the Austrian Parliament. One of these 
canals is to connect the rivers Danube and Oder, 
another the Danube and Rhine, and a third the 
Danube and Elbe. By means of this great 
project not only would the largest rivers of 
Austria and Germany be brought into con- 
nexion, but there would ultimately be uninter- 
rupted water communication, available for the 
traffic in the heaviest classes of goods, between 
all the countries of Europe from the Black Sea 
to the German Ocean, and from the Adriatic to 
the Baltic. The engineering difficulties to be 
overcome are, however, very considerable. <A 
brochure, just published by the Donau-Verein, 
which contemplates first the execution of the 
Danube and Elbe Canal, contains certain 
details of interest in reference to this project. 
In the rise from the Danube to the Moldau 
there will be required 1380 locks, and in 
the descent down the Moldau fifty-five locks. 
The highest ground along which the canal 
would pass is 550 métres, or about 1,700 ft. 
above the sea-level, at which the canal would 
run for about forty-eight miles. The depth of 
the canal is to be 6 ft. and the width at the 
bottom about 50 ft. The cost of the entire 
Danube and Elbe Canal, with locks, is estimated 
at 6,000,000/. sterling. The cost of cutting the 
canal is computed at 412,000 marks, or rather 
over 20,0001. per kilométre, being equal to 
nearly 33,000/. per mile (English). Compared 
with the existing railways, the distance by the 
proposed canal from Vienna to Melnik (470 
kilométres) is certainly not calculated to re- 
commend it. 








TYPHOID AND DRAINAGE AT NANCY. 


THoUGH it is satisfactory to note that the 
unsanitary condition of Paris is at last awaken- 
ing the attention of both the public and the 
authorities, there remains as much to be said 
with regard to the large provincial towns of 
France. For instance, the present typhoid 
epidemic in Paris is, after all, but a recent 
disaster as compared with the prevalence at 
Nancy of the same preventible disease. From 
1870, typhoid fever has assumed an endemic 
character in that town, and this case offers 
special interest from the fact that the outbreak 
of the fever corresponds with the abolition of 
cesspools and theintroduction of direct drainage 
from the houses into the sewers. Strange as 
this fact may seem, it will not surprise those 
who have some acquaintance with the ignor- 
ance prevailing in France on such matters. 
The town was allowed to drain into the 
sewers; but no measures were taken for 
emptying the sewers. At last, after three or 
four years’ delay, and when many useful lives 
had been sacrificed and the inhabitants of 
Nancy had endured much illness and misery, 
the necessity of increasing the water-supply 
dawned upon the authorities. Now there is 
plenty of water, at least, in the streets, the 
supply amounting to 71 gallons per day per 
head of the population. Yet, in spite of this, 
the fever continued its ravages year after year, 
attacking sometimes the inhabitants of the old 
town, sometimes those of the new town, and 
showing, on the whole, considerable impartiality 
in its selections. Nor is there anything very 
exceptional in this fact, for, though water has 
been abundantly poured out into the streets, it 
has only been supplied to 750 houses out of 
about 8,000. Dr. Lallement, Professor of the 
Faculty of Medicine, in a protest recently 
issued, says :— 

‘““We must have the courage to realise the 
truth. In each house, a horrible hole surrounded 
by dejections of all sorts allows the ascension of 
the most injurious gases, which, after sojourning 
some time in the disgusting and damp closet, 





generally reach a narrow back-yard with a 
humid permeable soil, and ventilation is rendered. 
almost impossible by surrounding balconies and 
a canvas or tent-made roof.” 

The house drains are not, as a rule, protected 
by syphons, and where a syphon does exist, it 
is generally blocked up through the want of 
proper flushing. In some instances the house 
drains empty themselves in old and abandoned 
sewers, which receive no rain-water, and are 
never cleaned. Some houses still drain into 
permeable cesspools, which allow sewage matter 
to filter into neighbouring wells: in fact, the 
town is in as barbaric a condition as it is pos- 
sible to imagine, and yet there are, compara- 
tively speaking, good sewers in the streets and 
a fair water supply. It is, therefore, to ignor- 
ance and indifference that we are to attribute an 
epidemic which has lasted for more than ten 
years. We have already remarked on the fact 
that sewers are being introduced on an exten- 
sive scale among the winter resorts of the 
Riviera, frequented by so large a number of 
English visitors. We trust that the experience 
acquired at Nancy will serve as a warning to 
the authorities of these health stations, and 
that before building sewers they will first ascer- 
tain what are the means by which they can be 
successfully managed. 








THE NEW RATHHAUS OF VIENNA. 


THE completion ot the above splendid edifice 
was celebrated last week by a grand banquet in 
the great hall of the building itself. The new 
Rathhaus is situated in the Ring Strasse, 
opposite to the new Burg Theatre, and near the 
new Parliament Houses of Austria, forming 
with them one of the most remarkable groups 
of modern structures to be found in Europe. 
The Rathhaus was commenced just ten years 
ago, in 1872. It is certainly one of the most 
magnificent Gothic edifices on the Continent. 
It has one lofty principal tower, and four sub- 
ordinate ones. There is one large square court 
surrounded by a colonnade, and eight other 
subordinate courts. The edifice contains no 
fewer than 500 rooms, including two large 
festival halls. The principal facade, in solid 
masonry, has a fine terrace with outlook on the 
Park and Ring Strasse. The cost of the 
entire building has been 12,000,000 florins. 
The great tower was at the end of last 
week finished by fixmmg on its summit a 
figure, 9 ft. high, holding a flagstaff of 16 ft., 
and a sword 6 ft. 6in. in length. This figure 
of the standard-bearer, which has already been 
nicknamed the Guardian of the Capital, will, 
like the spire of the Cathedral of St. Stephen, 
be a prominent object in all views of Vienna in 
future, being visible at very great distances. 
The architect of the Rathhaus is the Chevalier 
von Schmidt, one of the most distinguished 
of Austrian architects, who is at the pre- 
sent time engaged on the work of restoring 
and repairing the Cathedral of St. Stephen 
The architect was entertained by the Vienna 
Municipality at the inaugural banquet in the 
Rathhaus, on Saturday, being his fifty-seventh 
birthday. 

We gave a view of the building in vol. xxxv. 
(1877), p. 980; and a larger view (with two 
interior views), a year ago (vol. xli., p. 516). 








RIDLEY HALL, CAMBRIDGE. 


Fo.LowINnG closely upon the opening of Selwyn 
College, Ridley Hall, near Cambridge, was 
opened on the 18th inst. The new Hall, which 
has been erected by the munificence of Mr. 
Henry Gamble, is built in the Tudor style from 
the designs of Mr. Charles Luck, architect, 
of Carlton-chambers, Regent-street, on a free- 
hold site, consisting of two acres, at Newnham. 
It contains principal’s lodge, library, dining- 
hall, vice-principal’s room, and accommodation 
for twenty students. It, as well as Wycliffe 
Hall, Oxford, is intended to assist in the prepa- 
ration of resident members of the University, 
who are candidates for holy orders, in the 
principles of the Reformed Protestant Church. 
The building has cost 21,000I. 








A New Sunday School and Lecture 
Hall, connected with the Baptist Chapel at 
Leytonstone, was opened on Thursday, the 
19th inst. The cost was about 2,000/., and the 
works have been carried out by Mr. J. Marsland, 
builder, under the direction of Mr. John E. 
Sears, architect. 
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THE POLLUTION OF RIVERS, THE 
SOIL, AND THE AIR. 


THE society recently formed on the Continent 
under the title of “The International Associa- 
tion for the Prevention of the Pollution of 
Rivers, the Soil, and the Air,” is announced to 
hold a congress this week at Brunswick. 
Amongst the papers to be read at the sittings 
are the following:— (1) Modern Hygienic 
Legislation, by Professor Reclam, of Leipsic; 
(2) The Most Recent Experiences with the 
Flushing System of Sewerage, by Professor 
Miller, of Berlin; (3) On the Supply of Water 
to Towns by the Filtration System, by Dr. 
Gerson, of Hamburg; (4) The Use of Peat 
Dust in Privies, by Professor Schultze, of 
Brunswick ; (5) The Manufacture of Poudrettes, 
Manures, and Ammoniacal Salts according to 
the Freiburg Process, by Professor Engel, of 
Carlsruhe; (6) The Chemical and Mechanical 
Purification of Sewage Water, by Dr. Petri, of 
Berlin; (7) A New Process for the Cheapest 
Purification of Foul Waters, by Dr. Gerson, of 
Hamburg; and (8) On Moisture in the Atmo- 
sphere and its Measurement, by Professor 
Reclam, of Leipsic. In addition to holding 
sittings on two consecutive days for the reading 
and discussion of the papers, the members of 
the Congress will visit the Brunswick Abattoirs, 
Technical High School, and other institutions. 








ST. SAVIOUR’S CHURCH, STRIESEN, 
DRESDEN. 


Tuis little church, recently erected in Striesen, 
a suburb of Dresden, has a history of its own 
which appeals to our sympathies. It is, at the 
same time, a memento of the tolerance and 
hospitality of the rulers of Saxony, who gave 
a welcome, more than 200 years ago, to the 
Protestants driven from Bohemia. The emi- 
grations of the Evangelical Bohemians began at 
the commencement of the Thirty Years’ War, 
after the unfortunate battle of the White 
Mountain, near Prague (November 8th, 1620). 
In 1622, four German Lutheran pastors from 
Bohemia found an asylum in Dresden. During 
the next year, the flower of the Bohemian 
nobility came to Pirna, where several thousand 
refugees had found a temporary home. Most 
of them, who had been induced to return to 
their native country in 1639 with the Swedes, 
under General Stahlhans, but who were shame- 
fully plundered and maltreated by their pro- 
tectors on the road, now turned to fortified 
Dresden, where they were received by the 
then elector, Johann Georg I., with great 
kindness. They settled to the north of 
Dresden, and laid the foundation of the present 
Antonstadt, where the “ Béhmische Gasse”’ 
still reminds us of their early struggles. Those 
men and women were the ancestors of the 
present community of “‘ Exulants,” as they are 
called, to whom Dresden is indebted for the 
flourishing state of its flower and vegetable 
culture. At the present day many of their de- 
scendants are well-known and much-sought- 
after florists. The Exulants worshipped at 
first in their native tongue in a private house. 
In 1650, however, St. John’s Church, at the 
Pirna Gate, was given them. Their religious 
services were conducted in this building for 210 
years, at first in the Bohemian, later in the 
German, tongue. That church being taken 
down in 1860, the church attached to the 
Dresden Orphan Asylum was handed over to 
them for use. Still, their desire was to have a 
“God’s house” of their own, and this wish has 
now been fulfilled, the present Erléserkirche 
reminding them of the St. Salvatorkirche which 
they once possessed at Prague. 

The church, which we illustrate in this week’s 
Builder, was built from designs by the architect, 
G. L. Méckel, of Dresden. It is in the Early 
Gothic style, and very solidly constructed. 








International Electrical Exhibition at 
Vienna.—An International Exhibition of Elec- 
trical Apparatus will be held in Vienna in the 
months of August, September, and October 
next year. The building in which the exhibi- 
tion is to take place is the Rotunda, which has 
been left standing from the Universal Exhibi- 
tion of 1873. Announcements from intending 
exhibitors must be sent to the General Com- 
mittee at Vienna not later than January 1, 1883. 
It has been resolved that no rent or fees of any 
kind shall be imposed on exhibitors. 





CHAPEL ROYAL, BRIGHTON. 


Tus building, which is, or rather was, a per- 
fect square on plan, with deep galleries on three 
sides and a square lantern in the centre, was 
altered as to its internal arrangements and 
decoration some few years ago by Mr. Blom- 
field. At that time the south side of the chapel 
was hidden by certain houses in High-street, 
parts of which were actually built up against 
it. When, in widening and improving the 
street, the town authorities removed these 
houses, the side of the chapel, which was never 
built to be seen, was revealed in all its ragged 
deformity. Mr. Blomfield was then called upon 
to design a mask, or casing, of effective, but not 
too elaborate character, one of the conditions 
being that the form of the windows should be 
preserved, a condition which made the task 
more difficult than it otherwise would have 
been. The town, at the same time, gave up a 
piece of ground sufficient for the erection of a 
small belfry and clock-tower. 

The work has been carried out in red brick 
and terra-cotta by Messrs. Geo. Lynn & Sons, 
of Brighton, and an effort is now being made to 
complete it by casing in a similar manner the 
old entrance-front, which is at present much out 
of harmony with the side. 


We may add that this building was erected 
in 1793, to serve partly as a Royal Chapel and 
partly as a Chapelof Ease to the parish church 
of Brighton. The foundation-stone was laid by 
his Majesty King George IV., who himself 
attended Divine service in the church when it 
was completed, until a private chapel was built 
within the grounds of the royal residence. 
The church has no endowment, and is, more- 
over, encumbered with a debt. It has attached 
to it a large poor district of 4,000 souls, and 
the congregation attending it is wholly un- 
equal to the financial strain involved in the 
work of restoration. A bazaar is accordingly 
being held during the present week in the 
Dome, Royal Pavilion, and it is hoped that by 
this means the funds required may be secured. 








HARVEY GRAMMAR SCHOOL, 
FOLKESTONE. 


Tuts school was founded in 1674 by Sir 
Eliab Harvey, brother of the famous Dr. 
William Harvey, the discoverer of the circula- 
tion of the blood. Though the great Harvey 
spent the chief part of his life away from his 
native town, he did not altogether forget it, as 
at his death he left the sum of one hundred 
pounds towards the endowment of his brother’s 
school. The founder himself, Sir Eliab Harvey, 
left to the school certain lands at Lympne, in 
the county of Kent, besides the school premises 
in the town of Folkestone. 

Originally it was intended that the charity 
should provide (1) a free school; (2) a new 
boat periodically for the poor fishermen of the 
town ; (3) a van-lade or copper for the use of 
the Folkestone fishing trade; (4) apprentice- 
ship fees for deserving boys. Eventually the 
income of the charity was found to be insuffi- 
cient to meet all the charges upon it, and the 
school having fallen into decay, or nearly so, 
an Act was passed in 1858 for “confirming a 
scheme of the Charity Commissioners for Sir 
Eliab Harvey’s Charity in the town of Folke- 
stone.” This Act provided that the apprentice- 
ship of boys and the purchase of fishing-boats 
out of the funds of the charity should cesae; 
but the trustees were empowered to continue 
the van-lade at an expenditure not exceeding 
5l.a year. As for the school itself, twenty boys 
were to be educated free, the course of instruc- 
tion including English subjects, French and 
Latin, mathematics, drawing, science, &c., the 
master being at liberty to take private pupils 
to the number of thirty. 

For nearly half a century the school has been 
carried on in small premises situate in the 
centre of the town. The old buildings included, 
besides the schoolroom, a small cottage for the 
master and two other cottages, one of which 
was used at one time as the Folkestone Dis- 
pensary, the other being let off to a private 
tenant. Later on, the dispensary was removed 
to other quarters, and two of the cottages were 
thrown into one for the use of the master. 

As the population of Folkestone increased, 
the old premises became altogether inadequate 
to meet the wants of the town, and accordingly, 
in 1880, the trustees having obtained the con- 








nn 
sent of the Charity Commissioners, sold the old 
site. Being in the best business-quarter of th 
town, they realised sufficient to build new a F 
larger schools. A site, about 150 yards Ratios 
was purchased from the Earl of Radnor and 
the trustees commissioned their architect Mr 
Robert Wheeler, of Tunbridge Wells, to pre a 
plans for a new building. These wero ae 
sequently approved by the Charity Commis- 
sioners, aud a contract was entered into with 
Mr. H. Clemmans, contractor, Folkestone for 
erecting the building. In consequence of the 
great fall in the site the plan required special 
treatment to suit the inequalities of the eround : 
as will be seen by the plan, the level of the 
school-floor ranges with the line of the chamber. 
floor of the house. The buildings are designed 
to accommodate 130 scholars, including about 
twenty boarders, and are faced with red and 
stock bricks. The external walls are built 
hollow. Corsham Down stone is used for aj 
dressings. The roofsare covered with Broseley 
tiles, the dormitory story being hung with red 
weather tiling, relieved by white bands. Nearly 
all the joiner’s work is executed in pitch-pine, 
Care has been taken with regard to ventilation 
and drainage. The cost of the whole of the 
works, including boundary fences and fittings, 
has been about 3,0001. 








AN OLD KNOCKER. 


RUINS OF THE PALACE OF MOSSEN SORELL, 
VALENCIA. 


Not long ago, the Spanish press lamented the 
loss, by fire, of the above ancient building,— 
the property of the family of the Sorells,—an 
edifice reported to have been of exceptional 
architectural beauty, which adorned Valencia, 
and of which the city was deprived in the space 
of a few hours. The loss of the remarkable 
building having been very sensibly felt, in order 
to preserve the recollection of its beauties to the 
Spanish nation, the Spanish Academy of Arts 
has had a series of sketches, drawn by the 
director of the School of Fine Arts, executed, 
in which the several artistic features of the 
edifice have been carefully incorporated. Very 
few historical data are obtainable respecting the 
Sorell Palace; but the Marquis de Cruilles, in 
his “Guia Urbana de Valencia,’ mentions that 
Arnaldo Sorell, whose coat-of-arms contained 
two fishes, called, in the language of the trouba- 
dours, Sorell (tunny-fish), was knighted by Don 
Jaime I., in Mallorca, on account of his having 
hoisted the pendant on the walis of Palma 
during the conquest of the Balearic Islands, in 
1230. During the combat at Puzol, Valencia, 
however, he was wounded, and died at Puig; 
but his son was very liberally rewarded for the 
bravery of the father by gifts of valuable land 
in Algemesi. Mossen Luis Sorell built, in the 
fifteenth century, the palace which engages our 
attention. It appears, however, the direct line ot 
successors of the original possessors of this edifice 
having become extinct, the property descended 
to acollateral branch of the family, who did not 
place much value upon it, and permitted the 
building to go to ruin. The Spanish writer 
whom we have already quoted says:—‘‘ This 
edifice, being used for various other purposes 
than those of habitation by its owners, com 
bined with the want of means to keep it im 
repair, soon fell into ruin. From the two points 
of view, its antiquity and architectural style, 
is a painful picture to contemplate in its present 
deplorable condition, and it is still more pitiful 
to witness its roofs demolished, walls calcined, 
its rich ceilings reduced to ashes, and its doors 
carbonised.” Out of these ruins, the knocker 
which we illustrate was saved, as a specimen of 
artistic work of the fifteenth century. Although 
every effort is said to have been made to = 
the principal portions of the building from the 
flames, it was only possible to preserve the = 
part, which possesses little of nn 
interest. The principal hall has disappeare®, 
with the famous ceiling, for which 14,000 — 
were offered in 1852, and the frieze of whic . 
contained the following inscription :— Wha 
edifice should I raise which could not pass away 
with Time?” The above sentiment raneapong 
with that expressed in Gothic characters — : 
stones of the portal of the edifice, and ¥ “ 
rans ‘thus :-—“ Our possessions vanish, but ou 
good works do not perish.” 


—————————— 








Giles’s Church, Edinburgh. 
The architects of this new church, nn 
mentioned by us, are Messrs. Hardy & Wight. 
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RESDEN, ARCHITECT. 
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WHAT ARE “WELL-SHAPED OBJECTS”? 


Ix the course of a very good and sensible 
paper read at the recent Social Science Congress, 
‘n regard to the best means of bringing a love 
of art home to the people, it was mentioned, 
among other things, that one means of 
cultivating in the lower classes a taste for 
the artistic side of things was to familiarise 
them, in museums or through the medium of 
resents made to them for their own use, with 
“‘well-shaped objects.” In the course of the 
discussion thereupon the question was asked 
hy one speaker, what were “ well - shaped 
objects,” and whether the reformers of popular 
taste had made up their minds on that point. 
It is certainly “a question to be asked,” and 
‘++ occurred to us that, with the aid of a few 
sketches by way of illustration (the pencil 
speaks plainer in these matters than the pen), 
an attempt at answering such a question, or 
at least considering what its real point is, 
might be made, in a more systematic and 
logical way. 

In the first place, let us say a word of 
warning in regard to the attempt which is 
now often made to give a direction to public 
taste by pointing out to people what objects 
they ought to admire. The endeavour to do 
this is not carried on only by those who 
address themselves to the lower classes. We 
have recently seen the opening of more than 
one artistic furniture depot intended to meet 
the requirements and the purses of the upper 
twenty thousand, in which it was guaranteed 
that every article offered for sale would have 
passed the judgment and approval of a com: 
mittee of artistic experts, and that purchasers 
might be assured that whatever they should 
buy from these galleries would be in good and 
irue artistic taste. Happy purchasers! like 
the country-folk mentioned by the Latin poet : 

‘*O fortunati nimium sua si bona norint 
Agricole ! ”’ 

too happy, if they ouly knew their own blessed- 
ness. To have good taste provided and pur- 
veyed for them, for so much cash down; to be 
assured beyond all doubt on the point, without 
so much as the trouble of thinking or cultivating 
their minds in any way! But we fear this is 
somewhat of an illusion when we come to look 
below the surface of it. In the first place, 
there is very little good done to people by 
merely laying out before them an assortment 
of things and saying, ‘‘ These are in good taste,— 
these are artistic.’ Perceptions of the artistic 
are not much cultivated by this kind of paternal 
government in art. Of the demon of bad taste 
it may be said, as it was said of other demons 
of a worse nature,—“ This kind goeth not out 
but by prayer and fasting,” or, at all events, by 
thought and mental wrestling. We cannot 
exorcise the demon till we come to grapple 
with him, to know what he is, what he means, 
why he is bad, and why his opposite is good. 
Artistic taste grows by observation partly, but 
by observation combined with thought; and 
the tendency of people who are too much 
governed in matters of this kind is to save 
themselves the trouble of thinking, and to 
accept what is set before them, asking no 
question for conscience sake. This would be 
bad, even if the judgment of the selectors and 
approvers were infallible. But the practical 
result is that in such cases a good deal of what 
is Set before purchasers as artistic is in reality 
only selected according to the influence of a 
fashion of the day. Japanese things are in 
fashion; Queen Anne furniture is in fashion ; 
and specimens of either class of work are 
Offered and accepted as necessarily represent- 
ing artistic style, without a thought of question 
or criticism on either side: whereas the fact 
is that some of the things thus selected may 
be, on abstract principles of art, in very bad 
taste; and that specimens of good and bad, 
refined and clumsy work, are often offered and 
accepted side by side, merely because they 
belong to the class of work nominally reckoned 
48 artistic for the time. 

Having in view the epithet “ well-shaped,” 
which Suggested these remarks, we confine our 
considerations on this present occasion to the 
—_ of articles in which shape, and shape 

he, goes for most: articles in which a high 
— of artistic expression is not attempted, 
a 2 regard to which the question is whether 
a ape and outline are at once agreeable to 
this _— suitable for their purpose. _ Now, 
' st-named condition gives us in reality the 
ey to a good deal of just reasoning upon the 








matter of taste in shape and general design. 
For unless an object is purely apart from sug- 
gestion of practical use, a great part of its 
tastefulness or non-tastefulness depends upon 
its suitability for its intended use, and upon 
the suitability of each part for its intended 
purpose. Here, therefore, we meet with some- 
thing like a clue to guide us through the maze. 
We are not left entirely to make random shots 
as to what is artistic and tasteful and what is 
not. We have the consideration of the relation 
of the form to practical use, and of the relation 
of the several parts to their functions, to guide 
us; and also the relation of the design to the 
construction, and the question whether it is a 
true expression of the construction or not; and 
if we put one thought to these questions, and 
consider them apart from the dictates of 
fashion, we shall find, perhaps, that some things 
which it is the fashion to admire will by no 
means pass the test of abstract criticism. 

Let us confine ourselves for the moment to 
the class of articles which may be included 
under the general term ‘“ utensils,’ as it is as 
well to have a limit in considering such a mul- 
tifarious subject as shape. Can we define what 
are the requisites of such objects in regard 
to general design? Perhaps they may be ex- 
pressed thus. In whatever material an object 
is constructed, it must be designed in a manner 
suitable to the practical nature of the material. 
Bronze must not look like clay, in regard to 
shape, nor iron like wood. If the object is one 
to be used by or held in the hand, the part to 
be grasped must be suitable in shape, comfort- 
able to the hand, and so placed as to take the 
weight it has to carry in the best balanced 
manner. If it is to stand on the table, it must 
have a firm base; nothing rickety is ever good. 
It must look strong; it should rather look 
stronger than it really is than weaker, and to 
this end the principal lines and angles should 
generally be more or less emphasised, and such 
points as the junction of the handles or the feet 
with the body should be so designed as to 
appear stronger than the rest, and to look as if 
settled by design and not by accident. All 
these conditions being complied with, there 
remains the one quality which it is hardly pos- 
sible to define, that of grace or beauty of general 
form ; concerning which all that onecan very well 
say in theory is, that there can hardly be the 
effect of grace to the eye or judgment unless 
there is a certain continuity of line and mutual 
balance of parts. One part must not be too 
heavy for another, nor must one portion appear 
of a markedly different character from the rest. 
There should be a unity of character and of 
intention running through all the lines of the 
object, as if it were the outcome of one spon- 
taneous idea on the part of the designer; not 
as if put together piecemeal and arbitrarily. 

Now we may, as has been already observed, 
arrive at a somewhat more definite idea in 
regard to the application of such maxims than 
we could attain by mere writing, by considering 
them in reference to a few actual examples 
of objects of the kind we have been referring to. 
We have collected on page 563 a few outlines of 
vases and other such like utensils, which will, 
at all events, serve the present purpose of illus- 
tration. Those figured 1 to 9 are examples of a 
class of work greatly prized at present, viz., old 
Japanese bronze work. The workmanship in all 
cases is beautiful; and every one of them has a 
character or cachet of the age and country 
which produced it, which renders each histo- 
rically interesting. But let us see how they 
illustrate the best principles of taste in detail, 
what are the claims of each to rank as “ well- 
shaped.” No. 1, then, is almost as badly de- 
signed as anything could be. Its general out- 
line is deficient in marked form and character, 
and in the upper portion a piece circular in plan 
is fixed awkwardly on to the octagonal body 
below, for no apparent reason but pure oddity. 
If the octagon were artistically modelled off into 
a circle, it would be a different thing; but the 
two parts are just stuck one upon the other as if 
they belonged to two different things acci- 
dentally put together. The base is sufficiently 
spreading to be firm, but the feet are very badly 
designed, for, instead of appearing the strongest, 
they appear the weakest part of the whole, 
being only so many thin ears of metal with little 
substance in them. It is clear, then, that the 
priests of the artistic gospel will not be safe in 
recommending anything because it is “old 
Japanese~ bronze,’ though we shrewdly suspect 
that many people would be quite ready to act 
upon that principle. No. 2 is much better 





designed in one sense, there is a graceful flow 
of line and a homogeneous character about it ; 
but it is an example of the often curiously 
unpractical and illogical character of Japanese 
design in things of this kind that the vase 
actually has no base; it is rickety to the last 
degree, and, as we see in fig. 3, it actually looks 
much better and more purposelike when placed 
upside down ; indeed, so far as outline is con- 
cerned, there might be a doubt whether it were 
not intended to stand this way. Now nothing, 
certainly, can be said to be well-shaped of 
which we are in doubt which way up it is 
meant to stand. What this vase wantsis a 
spreading of the base in some such way as 
shown in fig. 4, and then it looks satisfactory 
and purposelike. The original form in fig. 2 
looks very much as if the bottom had been 
knocked off it. Fig. 5 is a bronze jar of very 
peculiar and marked character. The large 
spreading rim was probably intended for some 
practical object. Now, though this vase, like 
Lady Jane, is “massive”’ rather than elegant, 
it is perfectly in keeping in its general form 
and proportion, and might be pronounced a 
very successful and tasteful object but for the 
handle. Here, again, Japanese illogicality of 
design is illustrated. The handle ought to be 
convenient to the hand; it ought to look as if 
meant to be grasped, and it ought, especially 
in the case of such a weighty-looking object as 
this, to appear especially strong at its junction 
with the body. But the Japanese artist has 
placed on the handle of his jar the only orna- 
ment in relief which is introduced,*—ornament 
unlike anything else on the jar, and which, 
besides being rough and uncomfortable to the 
hand, looks as if the handle had come from 
some other place and been stuck on to some- 
thing it was not made for. The _ worst 
point of all is, that it looks merely stuck on; 
the ends of it just butt against the body of the 
vase, and instead of looking, as they should, 
strongest at that point, they look as if a blow 
would knock them off. At B, on the other side, 
is shown how the handle might be designed, so 
as to took like an integral part of the vase, and 
to look as if meant for the hand. 

No. 6 is a very characteristic object, in which 
the artist seems to have aimed at carrying the 
same form throughout; he has the same leaf- 
like termination at the top, at the bottom, and 
on the belt which runs round the middle. This 
leaf-like form, though, however well suited to 
the top of the vase, is a weak one for the belt, 
which ought to have the appearance of binding 
the whole together, and still weaker for the 
foot, which ought to differ from the rim, inas- 
much as its functions are so different. The 
vase has the further demerit of wanting spread 
and firmness at the base, and appearing, in 
fact, very rickety. <A betterthing might have 
been made out of it, retaining the character of 
the upper portion, by rendering the base more 
solid and spreading it more, as in fig. 7. Fig. 8, 
on the other hand, is a well-designed article 
throughout. It is heavy, but it is intended to 
have that character ; the whole thing is simple 
and solid, the curves of the sides finely modelled, 
the handles very well introduced: the best 
point of all in it is the way in which the base 
is marked by cutting out the centre portion in 
an ornamental form, leaving the vase to rest 
on the portions at the angles; thus giving it 
greater stability, both real and apparent, and 
differentiating the foot from the rim, which 
otherwise would be too similar to one another. 
Fig 9 is still more praiseworthy, because, while 
equally consistent in design, it is more elegant 
in shape. Here the curves are fine and bold, 
the base spreading and firm ; and it should be 
noticed how the handles follow the curve of 
the sides, with a feeling for purity of line more 
common in Greek than in Japanese work. Yet, 
exceedingly diverse as are the merits and faults 
of this group of Japanese bronzes, all sketched 
from the South Kensington Museum,—though 
some of them are very good, and some un- 
questionably very bad in design, yet we have 
no doubt that many purveyors of artistic objects 
for the improvement of public taste would 
offer these all in a lump as representing good 
taste, because they are all “old Japanese,” 
and that nineteen purchasers out of twenty 
would accept them as such. 

Fig. 10 is still Japanese, and is an example 





* The body of the jar is covered with a diaper ornament 
in lacquer (not in relief), and of totally different character 
from that on the handles. Our perme having to do with 
form only, we have not indicated the surface ornament 
in the examples, except where it affects the question of 
form in some way. 
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of a style very popular at present, and certainly 
very piquant. But if we consider what is the 
meaning of this piquant quality which many 
people admire in work of this kind, we shall 
find that it really means that it is in opposition 
to what may almost be called natural canons 
of artistic design, and that probably the 
admiration for it arises merely from the fact 
that it is in opposition to the classic habitudes of 
design, and is therefore interesting as a change. 
People get tired of a correct art like the Greek, 
as people got tired of hearing Aristides called 
“the just,’ and they take to something that is 
all wrong fora change. It is a natural vagary 
of taste; but while admitting that it is pardon- 
able to like ugly things for a change, do not let 
us try to make out that they are beautiful. 
As a matter of design, fig. 10 is really quite 
stupid in shape. The handles have no con- 
nexion with the rim, they are again merely 
stuck on; and the feet stick out from the 
spherical under-side of the bowl, as if they 
were wooden pegs put in as an afterthought; 
and the want of all spread at the base gives a 
bad support, and conveys the idea that the 
proper termination of the feet has been sawn 
off. In the actual example the feet appear to 
close in towards the base (though probably 
they are really straight), owing to the spread 
of the body of the vase above them: a dis- 
agreeable illusion which a Greek artist would 
have guarded against. A better design would 
be made by spreading the connexion of the 
feet over part of the under-surface of the vase, 
as in fig. 11, so as to take away that peg-like 
appearance we have complained of, and then 
by turning the extremities of the feet out- 
wards, so as to give a more secure base. The 
handles also should be, as it were, tied into the 
rim moulding, so as to have a hold upon the 
body, instead of being merely stuck on the top 
of the rim. All these points are illustrative of 
the want of perception of the relation between 
design and construction which characterises so 
much Japanese work, in spite of its beauties 
of colour and sometimes agreeable piquancy of 
form. 

A very simple example of an object which 
is thoroughly well-shaped is the fork shown in 
fig. 12. This is satisfactory simply because 
every part is shaped in accordance with its 
purpose-and meaning. The handle is the right 
shape for the hand, the shank of the fork is 
designed so as to be strongest where strength 
is most required ; the metal rim, which seems 
to bind the fork to the handle, gives emphatic 
lines just where they are required to suggest 
strength. This is an example of success arising 
from the entire absence of any self-conscious 
attempt to be ornamental. The reverse is 
shown in the spoon, fig. 13. Here the end of 
the handle has been cut up into a series of 
points with the idea of making it “ orna- 
mental,” with no consideration of the practical 
use of the article; the result is only an 
absurdity, as every one feels at once that the 
handle must be uncomfortable for use. Fig. 14 
is an extreme example of absurdity; the adop- 
tion of a coral branch for the handle of aspoon. 
Coral is a very pretty thing in its right place, 
but it is ridiculous as thus used, and makes the 
spoon a mere eccentric curiosity instead of an 
article for use. Fig. 15, the outline of a Persian 
brass kettle, affords a curious instance of a 
mistake arising from what leads to so many 
mistakes in design, the wish to be “ original,” 
in the sense of doing something that no one 
has done before. This has led the maker to 
turn up the rim which forms the base of his 
kettle, on each side, like a looped-up straw hat. 
He fancied he had done something pretty and 
piquant when he had done this. He has merely 
succeeded in making the kettle look absurdly 
insecure, and as if it must roll over with the 
least touch. 

Figs. 16 and 17 present an instructive contrast. 
The first may be considered to be in the main 
a very well designed object, chiefly because of 
the harmonious progression of all the lines, the 
handle, it will be observed, growing tangentially 
from the curve of the bowl, instead of merely 
butting against it asin so many of the Japanese 
examples; and the base is sufficiently broad 
and heavy to look secure without interfering 
with the general character of lightness and 
elegance in the whole design. In fig. 17 the 
base is far too light for the scale and spread of 
the upper portion, which at once gives an un- 
satisfactory effect, and the upper and lower 
portion of the bow] are most inharmonious in 
line, and seem to have no relation to one 





' another ; the upper part looking almost as if | 


it were a separate straight-sided cup fitted into 
the lower one. Another kind of discrepancy 
is shown in figs. 20 and 21. The first is the 
actual form of the object; and it will be seen 
that while it has a strong projecting moulding 
in the centre of its height, dividing the upper 
from the lower part of the cup, the base mould 
is only a simple flat rim ornamented with a 
leaf pattern. This is disproportionate. The 
conditions should have been reversed, as in 
fig. 21; a strong and plain moulding at the 
base, and the thinner and ornamented moulding 
as the subsidiary one, the “ string-course,’ we 
may call it, above.* 

Fig. 19 is an instructive example of the 
manner in which an object, admirably designed 
and very picturesque in the main, may be to 
some extent spoiled by want of attention to 
constructive expression. The main outline of 
this, which is a tea-urn, is most elegant, and a 
form specially suitable for metal. But in join- 
ing the handle, feet, and spout into it, the 
artist has shown a want of perception of the 
proper way todo this, and has weakened the whole 
appearance of the thing in consequence. The 
handle has been merely jammed into one of the 
angles on the surface of the urn. It ought to 
have been connected with and tied into the 
mouldings on the rim and the body, as shown 
in fig. 18. The spout is merely stuck into the 
middle of the ornamental chasing on the lower 
part of the urn, as if by accident, instead of 
having a proper insertion designed for it. The 
foot in the original design is the worst of all. 
It is a weak piece of curly-whirly work, with no 
pryper foot, no connexion with the body of the 
urn, and no look of strength in itself. It should 
have been connected with the constructive 
lines of the base, as, for instance, in fig. 18, and 
it should have had the appearance of a foot or 
support,—a shank with an extended surface to 
form a base or foot, instead of looking like a 
mere ornamental curl that might occur any- 
where in a design, and has no constructive ex- 
pression at all. 

We have purposely selected a good many of 
these examples from works of a class and date 
much thought of at present. We hope we have 
at least succeeded in indicating how poor a 
guide to taste is the mere assumption that this 
or that school of work is good and is to be 
accepted as artistic work, and in showing that 
the decision as to good or bad, “‘ well-shaped”’ 
or ‘‘ill-shaped,’ in the design even of the 
commonest articles of use, is to be made on 
grounds of abstract criticism, and in reference 
to the manner in which the use and the con- 
struction of the object are expressed in its 
design, and not in reference to a mere aimless 
preference, “I like this,’ or “‘I don’t like 
that’; still less in obedience to any dictates 
of a purveyor of “‘artistic”’ objects. 








THE FEMALE SCHOOL OF ART. 


THE prize drawings by the students of the 
Female School of Art, which were on exhibi- 
tion in Queen-square, Bloomsbury, last week, 
were in many cases distinguished for grace of 
design and delicacy of execution, and showed 
distinct signs of that careful and systematic 
training by which alone serious results can be 
attained. In the Female School of Art, drawing 
in outline and from the round, with a proper 
study of light and shade, is insisted upon 
before the students are entrusted with colours. 
Miss Gann, the Lady Superintendent, and her 
staff may be congratulated, as well as Miss 
Ethel Chapman Nisbet, on winning the national 
gold medal, for a group of chrysanthemums, in 
water-colours. Miss Nisbet also takes the 
Princess of Wales’s scholarship. Miss Lydia 
Bacon King is successful in carrying off the 
Clothworkers’ Company’s scholarship of 201. 
and the Queen’s gold medal, for a chalk head of 
a contadina, drawn from the life. The Queen’s 
Scholar (for the second year) is Miss Constance 
Wood, and the Gilchrist Scholars (first and 


* No. 22 was inserted as an afterthought, and represents 
the outline of a perfectly plain glass tumbler in which, 
since these remarks were written, a mixture of water with 
another liquid was presented to us at a club of somewhat 
esthetic tendencies. Now, here is an article which, with- 
out the slightest pretence of being ‘‘ ornamental,”’ is really 
well shaped, because its shape is exactly suited to its pur- 
pose. The lip is spread to be convenient for ieialion 
from ; the base is spread, not so much, but sufficiently to 
give stability, while the narrower proportion of the middle 
part admits of being easily grasped, and prevents any 
chance of the glass slipping through the fingers, as a 
straight-sided tumbler may do. Such an object is shaped 
in an artistic spirit,—a spirit which may be shown in the 
plainest as well as in the most elaborate design, 
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second years respectively) are Miss Lilian Abra. 
ham and Miss Ottilie A. R. Bodé. The Baronegs 
Burdett-Coutts’s scholarship of 401. has been 
won by Miss D. Crittenden (second year), 
a second scholarship of 20l. was granted te 
Miss Lilian Young; and her ladyship’s prizes 
for designs for cameo locket are taken by 
Misses Edith Ellison, Emmeline Deane, ang 
Maud Earl. Several scholarships have been 
presented tothe school. Mrs. William Atkingon 
has presented 20/. a year, for ten years, in 
memory of her late husband; and a member of 
the committee, Mr. George Brightwen, of Stan- 
more, has also presented a scholarship of 10/, 
per annum, for ten years. It is satisfactory to 
note that Miss Florence Reason and Miss Mary 
Harding have been admitted from the Female 
School of Art in Queen-square as students of 
the Royal Academy schools. The Baronegg 
Burdett-Coutts has offered the following prizes 
to the students for the coming year :—Prize of 
5l., for the best design for a cameo for a 
bracelet; prize of 5/., for the best design for 
a painted fan; prize of 3I., for the best designs 
for Buckinghamshire lace. 








THE TEACHING OF DRAWING. 


PROFESSOR Roscor, speaking at Stoke-on- 
Trent, on the 20th inst., on the subject of 
technical education, made the following obser- 
vations :— 

It is often said that the French have a 
natural taste for art, and that it is hopeless for 
England to compete with her in this department 
of industry. This I do not believe. England 
has produced artists of every grade and kind 
equal to any which France can boast, and there- 
fore the capability of the Englishman to receive 
and to excel in art-work is, I believe, certain. 
But he needs training, and that he has not yet 
had, either in pure or applied art, to anything 
approaching the extent to which it is supplied 
to the French student. Our system, or want of 
system, of teaching drawing in primary schools 
is execrably bad; the French system is excel- 
lently good. In the one case the boys learn 
nothing except to detest the whole business; in 
the other, children soon find that they benefit 
from the teaching. They then take an intelli- 
gent interest in the subject, and this expands 
into a decided taste, which grows with their 
growth and strengthens with their strength. 
In my opinion no subject whatever can be 
taught to young children which can exczed, if 
even it can compare, in importance with draw- 
ing. But then, of course, it must be properly 
taught. If properly taught, it not only trains 
the hand and eye, but may be made the most 
excellent means of exercising the child’s 
observing faculties, of teaching it accuracy and 
patience, and of rewarding it when the diffi- 
culties are successfully surmounted in a tangible 
definite form by the drawing which it takes 
home. Moreover, this teaching of drawing is 
the proper commencement of technical instruc- 
tion for every trade and for every class of 
industry, and for every position in those trades 
and industries. From highest to lowest the 
power of representing correctly on paper what 
has to be worked out in reality is a power which 
cannot be too highly prized, and yet it is one 
which, even amongst what is termed our 
educated classes, is rare enough. Now I main- 
tain that our old-fashioned system of drawing 
from the flat leads to none of the above 
advantages ; on the other hand, the time of the 
children is wasted, and not only so, but either 
their interest is never awakened or, what 18 
worse, they are disgusted with the subject. 
The working of the Continental system has 
exactly the opposite effect. In place of drawing 
pictures of old tubs and besoms, broken-down 
cottages, or equally valueless objects, the French 
boy begins almost at once to draw from the 
round,—a simple cast of a leaf, for example. 
He then has some tool or simple piece of 
machinery placed on his desk. ‘This he has 
first to sketch, then he accurately measures all 
the parts, and, noting these, he afterwards has 
to construct a sectional drawing to scale of the 
object. Problems of constantly increasing 
complexity are thus placed before him, and the 
objects which he has to draw are such as are 
of everyday use and of practical value, and the 
result is that the little French or German boy 
out of the street is able to draw, and draw 
accurately, in a way which is absolutely 
astounding to an Englishman conversant onty 
: with the work of the ordinary primary English 

school. I am perfectly well aware that we 
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have in England schools where drawing is well 
taught, as well, perhaps, as anywhere else. 
But the exception only proves the rule. 








scOTLAND IN PAGAN TIMES: THE 
BRONZE AND STONE AGES. 
THE RHIND LECTURES IN ARCH.ZOLOGY, 


Dr. JosEPH ANDERSON commenced, on the 
16th inst., in Edinburgh, his third course of 
Rhind Lectures, in connexion with the Society 
of Antiquaries of Scotland. In his first lecture 
he dealt with the sepulchral remains of the 
Bronze Age as found in cists and cemeteries. 

The second lecture of the course was de- 
lirered on the 18thinst. The lecturer said that 
having obtained from the description in the 
previous lecture @ general knowledge of the 
characteristics of the burials of the Bronze Age, 
as they were manifested in Scotland, they had 
now to proceed to the examination of a series 
of burials distinguished from those previously 
described by their association with those 
peculiar erections known in this country by the 
designation of stone circles, or circles of stand- 
ing stones. He gave a detailed account of the 
group of burials discovered in 1860 by the late 
Dr. Bryce at Mauchrie Moor, Arran, and which 
were found to contain urns and implements 
or ornaments of bronze and flint among the 
fragments of human bones. In these burials 
the phenomena were of the same _ special 
character as those described in the previous 
lecture. They were associated with implements 
ef bronze or urns decorated with that ornamen- 
tation of straight zig-zag lines which was charac- 
teristic of the age of bronze; but they differed 
from those already described, in respect that 
they were marked by the presence of a ring of 
standing stones encompassing the area in which 
the interments had been made. He went on to 
describe a series of interments in which this 
peculiar characteristic was especially conspi- 
cuous,—the group of burials found at Tuack, 
near Kintore, with its area enclosed by a circle 
of upright pillar-stones; the grave-ground at 
Crichie, where the circular space was cut off 
from the surrounding area by a trench passing 
round it, but leaving accesses on the north and 
south sides, and in which, among the other 
relics, was found a finely-made head of a stone 
hammer or battle-axe; the circular cemetery, 
surrounded by standing stones, at Rayne, Aber- 
deenshire ; and those at Sunhoney, Ardoyne, 
Ardlair, Castle Fraser, and other similar groups. 
These were all burials chiefly after cremation. 
but occasionally of unburnt bodies, and the 
burnt and unburnt burials occurred in the 
same group, and with similar associations. 
The objects associated with the burials in 
the character of grave goods were small pins 
of bronze, portions of thin bronze blades, chips 
of flint, bracers of polished stone, and the head 
of a perforated stone hammer or battle-axe. 
From the frequency with which these burial 
circles were found to contain a plurality of in- 
terments, it was obvious that they were not the 
monuments of single individuals, but family or 
tribal burying-grounds. From the fact that 
they contained interments burnt and unburnt, 
it was obvious that they were in use when both 
these customs were practised, while the occur- 
rence of bronze in association with the burnt 
interments assigned them to the age of bronze. 
{n all these instances the circular stone-setting, 
Whatever might be the precise form which it 
assumed, had been found to be the external 
sign by which the burial-ground was dis- 
tinguished from the surrounding area. Like 
the cairn, it was the visible mark of the spot of 
earth to which the remains of the dead had 
been consigned, though of course it was impos- 
sible to say, and it was not necessary that it 
ane De affirmed, that in every stone circle 
~~ ee of interment would be found. 
8 - = size of their pillar stones, the mag- 
labo € of the] area enclosed, the care and 
- ur expended in trenching and fencing it, 
vere features which gave to these singular con- 
“apne a peculiarly impressive character. 
he yon pressiveness was specially characteristic 
wee i —_— as that of Stennis, in Orkney, 
oa c —_ an area of two and a half acres, 
“ag € chief features of which he described. 
nish “ — the standing stones of Caller- 
aesocinted wast a type of structure which was 
aaatiee — a chambered cairn. He called 
ered a the occurrence of this small cham- 
dike & in association with a great stone 

» because the cairn appeared in a subordi- 





nate character,—because it was plainly the 
great stone-setting and not the small cairn 
which was the principal object. The cairn had 
given way to the circle, and the circle had risen 
to the dignity of the principal member of the 
composite structure. It thus became clear that 
the circular stone-setting, which first appeared 
as an adjunct to the stone-age cairns, acquired 
its dignity and importance through the degra- 
dation of the cairn structure which it encircled, 
and came at last to stand alone as the charac- 
teristic mark of bronze age burial. 

Dr. Anderson’s third lecture was given on the 
20th inst., its subject being “The Culture and 
Civilisation of the Bronze Age in Scotland.” 
As there was no example of a dwelling or a 
stronghold which could certainly be assigned to 
the bronze age in Scotland, the remaining mate- 
rials from which conclusions might be drawn 
with regard to its culture and civilisation con- 
sisted chiefly of the arms, implements, and 
ornaments of the people which had been pre- 
served in the soil, though not associated with 
burials. The circumstances in which they 
occurred were (1) in hoards or deposits of 
greater or less numbers of articles, often of 
different varieties of form and character; and 
(2) in single examples found casually in the 
soil. He described the principal deposits which 
had been found in Scotland, and, noticing the 
typical forms of each of the several varieties of 
objects which he had described in detail, he 
observed that the weapons differed widely in 
their form from those with which they were 
familiar as products of the iron age. They 
were, however, of the same class, though differ- 
ing inform and material. With these groups 
of weapons and implements there were associated 
certain peculiar forms of personal ornaments, 
chiefly in bronze and gold. The lecturer gave 
examples to show the prevalence of the use of 
gold in Scotland, at a period when iron and 
silver did not appear among the industrial pro- 
ducts of the people, and bronze was the only 
metal employed in the fabrication of their 
cutting tools and weapons. Summing up, in 
conclusion, the characteristics of this pecu- 
liar phase of culture and _ civilisation, as 
they found it manifesting itself in Scotland, 
the lecturer said its essential characteristic 
was that bronze was the only metal em- 
ployed in the useful arts. Whether they 
were weapons or tools they had this charac- 
teristic in common, that they were always 
well made, substantial, and purpose-like. In 
addition to these serviceable qualities, they 
possessed the high merit of being well designed, 
graceful in outline, and finely proportioned, 
exhibiting even in the commonest articles a play 
of fancy in the subtle variations of their dis- 
tinctive forms that was specially remarkable. 
As the metal of which they were composed was 
an alloy,—a compound of copper and tin in 
certain proportions, variable according to the 
purpose of the instrument,—it was evident that 
knowledge and skill were requisite for the 
successful working of the material. As the 
forms of the manufactured articles were given 
to them in the moulds in which they were cast, 
it was evident that the brain which designed 
and the hand which modelled these forms must 
have been specially conversant with the techni- 
calities of delicate processes, and with the 
experience of dexterous and skilful workman- 
ship implied in such manufactures. Although 
we knew nothing whatever of their household 
arrangements, or the manners and customs of 
their domestic life, seeing that not a trace of a 
dwelling or site of a settlement of the bronze 
age had yet been discovered in Scotland, yet we 
were not without evidence of an indirect nature 
to indicate that they could not have been 
wholly destitute of the comforts and conveni- 
ences of life. 

The fourth lecture of the series was delivered 
on Monday last, Dr. Anderson taking for his 
subject “Stone Age Burials—-The Horned 
Cairns.’”’ In the outset, the lecturer said that 
in 1865 and 1866 he excavated a series of sepul- 
chral cairns in Caithness of singuiar interest 
and importance in a scientific point of view, in- 
asmuch as they disclosed features in connexion 
with the construction of cairns that were pre- 
viously unknown. On the crest of a consider- 
able eminence overlooking the south end of the 
Loch of Yarhouse, on the estate of Thrumster, 
in Caithness, are two cairns of great magnitude 
within a short distance of each other. They 
are not circular, but elongated in form; they 
lie across the crest of the hill from east to 
west ; they diminish in breadth and height from 





east to west, and they have at both ends 

curved, horn-like projections of their structure, 

falling gradually to the level of the ground, 

and quite grown over with turf and heather, 

although the body of the cairn is bare. The 

larger of those cairns, after it was excavated, 

was 240 ft. in length. The breadth of the base 

of the cairn at the spring of the horns at the 

eastern end was 66 ft., and at the western end 

36 ft. The horns expanded in their curvature 

so as to make the line across their tips at the 

eastern end 92 ft., and at the western end 53 ft. 

The extreme height of the cairn at the east end 
did not exceed 12 ft., sloping gradually to less 
than 5 ft. at the west: end. The removal of the 
loose stones from the upper part of the east or 

higher end of the cairn discloses the existence 
of a chamber, with a passage leading into it, 
the nature of which Dr. Anderson described in 
some detail, adding that the chamber to which 
the passage gave access was excessively small 
as compared with the gigantic size of the body 
of the cairn. It was evident from the exami- 
nation which he had made of it that this great 
cairn was a cairn only in external appearance, 
and for the same reason that a broch was a 
cairn,—that was, because it wasaruin. Origi- 
nally this great cairn, which, by the dilapidation 
of ages, had assumed the appearance of an 
oblong mass of loose stones, had been built 
upon a definite ground plan, with a double wall 
defining its external outlines. It was a con- 
struction with an external elevation in the 
architectural sense, of which they had portions 
remaining of the height of 4 ft. It was also a 
structure in the architectural sense of having 
an internal elevation,—an interior chamber 
covered by a roof partitioned into compart- 
ments, and provided with access by a lintelled 
passage and an external doorway. It was not 
built with mortar or cement of any kind; its 
stones were unsquared, and bore no mark of any 
tool; its roof was partly flat and partly arched 
by the overlapping of the stones, but in all 
these respects its constructional features were 
not different from those of the dry-built struc- 
tures of the early Christian period or of the 
Iron Age of the Pagan time ; but its singularity 
of form, and the absolute individuality of its 
architectural conception, precluded the pos- 
sibility of assigning to it any relationship with 
them. In point of fact, they had hitherto met 
with no form of structure to which it was com- 
parable. 








THE ALTERATIONS AT HYDE PARK 
CORNER. 


THE tender of Messrs. Mowlem & Burt for 
carrying out the Hyde Park Corner scheme has 
been accepted, and the work of removing the 
Wellington Arch, preparatory to its re-erection 
lower down Constitution Hill, is, we regret to 
hear, to be commenced at once. There were 
three tenders sent in for the execution of the 
work, which includes widening the thorough- 
fares, namely,—Messrs. Mowlem & Burt, 31,000/.; 
Messrs. Hill & Higgs, 39,0001. ; and Mr. Webster, 
39,7271. 

The only monumental entrance to London is 
thus to be destroyed, without, as we fully believe, 
any necessity. Is it even now too late to pre- 
vent this damaging act ? 








THE ST. LAWRENCE TUNNEL. 


THe contract for the projected tunnel under 
the St. Lawrence has been given to the engineer, 
Mr. Rouillard, of Montreal, who has undertaken 
to do the work for 3,905,000 dollars. The 
length of the tunnel is to be 16,000 ft., with a 
breath of 26 ft., and a height of 23ft. The 
time within which the work is to be completed 
is three years. The gradients will be so steep 
that the line in the middle of the tunnel will be 
176 ft. below the level of the entrances. Great 
attention is being attracted to this three-mile- 
long tunnel, which, of course, is to be illumi- 
nated by electricity. 








Proposed New Bridge at Teddington.— 
It is proposed to erect an iron bridge over the 
Thames at Teddington, subject to the approval 
of the authorities. The members of the 
Teddington Local Board, together with the 
great majority of the ratepayers, are said to be 
in favour of the project, and a special meeting 
of the Board is about to be held to consider 
the matter. 
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OBITUARY. 


Mr. Lewis Pocock, F.8.A.—With great personal 
regret we have to record the death of this 
estimable gentleman, which took place at his 
residence, 70, Gower-street, on the 17th inst. 
The date of his birth was January 17th, 1808, so 
that he had nearly reached his 75th year. For 
many years he was one of the directors of the 
Argus Life Office, and in 1842 published a book 
on Life Assurance. He brought out some other 
works, notably “The Lord’s Prayer,’ a poem 
by the late Dean Alford, and an edition of “‘ The 
Pilgrim’s Progress,” published by Holloway, in 
which the Bibliographical chapter bears his 
own name. Mr. Pocock was treasurer of the 
Graphic Society, and worked very ardently in 
the cause of the Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals. During many years of his 
life he was occupied with making a collection of 
Johnsoniana. This collection was begun when 
he was quite a young man, and grew to be of 
great interest and importance. It may be 
worth note that as long as thirty years ago he 
devoted much time and attention to the bringing 
out of a patent for electric lighting. He was 
before his time. 

It will be inferred that Mr. Pocock was always 
a zealous worker in the cause of art. He will 
be chiefly remembered, however; in this respect 
from his long connexion with the Art-Union of 
London, of which he was one of the founders. 
He became one of the honorary secretaries 
soon after its foundation, and laboured assidu- 
ously and continuously in that capacity down 
to the day of his death, often working all night 
with his colleague in the earlier years of the 
Association, when the paid staff was small and 
the difficulties which beset the establishment of 
the Corporation were greater than would be 
supposed by those only now connected with it. 
Mr. Pocock leaves a considerable family, more 
than one of whom have already made their 
mark as artists. At a meeting of the Council 
of the Art-Union of London, held on Tuesday 


iast, the following resolution was passed unani- 
mously :— 


‘* The Council of the Art-Union beg to express to 
Mrs. Lewis Pocock and the family their sincere sym- 
pathy under the heavy affliction which has overtaken 
them ; as well as their sense of the great loss which 
the Society has experienced by the removal of one 
who, for forty-five years, devoted the most assiduous 
and uninterrupted attention, as one of the Honorary 
Secretaries, to the direction of its affairs, for which 
his refined taste and matured judgment eminently 
qualified him.” 








AMBIGUOUS SPECIFICATIONS. 


Sir,—Some unknown friend having kindly 
sent me a Kentish paper, I scanned its columns 
in search of news, when my eye lighted on the 
report of the meeting of the Walmer Local 
Board, and I saw there had been a row over 
“the strict intent and meaning of a specifica- 
tion.’” Some knowing persons (they are to 
be found in most public bodies) complained 
of the way in which a well-known contractor 
had executed his contract for road-making, and 
stated, with more or less point and fervour, 
their ideas of road construction. One of these 
gentlemen, it is reported, argued “ that the con- 
tractor ought to have put gratings down which 
he had not done,” and added, ‘no other prac- 
tical man would have undertaken that job 
without putting down a grating on each side of 
the road,” in confirmation of which latter re- 
mark, he appealed to builders on the Board for 
their views of the proper performance of the 
work. And, as a clinching argument, he said 
the contractor “ brought the new gratings there 
to lay down, and now they are back again in his 
yard.” 

The Clerk to the Board defended the con- 
tractor from the charge of responsibility, saying 
“that, having read the specification, he was of 
opinion that the contracter’s responsibility was 
confined to the footpaths and channelling, and 
that, though there was much ambiguity in the word- 
ing of the specification, he thought there was no- 
thing which required the contractor to raise the 
crossing right across the road.” And, as regarded 
the “gratings” contention, “the specification 
simply required the contractor to take up gully- 
gratings, and build a new pit, but there was 
nothing said about what was then to be done.” 

There could hardly be a better description of 
an ambiguous specification, Lardly a_ better 
illustration of its results. The Board thought 
the contractor wrong; their Clerk pronounced 





him right; and the contractor himself had evi- 
dently been at one time in doubt. His name 
is, however, too well known, and his respecta- 
bility is too well assured, for any to question 
his disposition to perform his work aright. 
Had he been wrong, the blame would fairly 
have rested with the specification which few 
read alike; but, having been right, blame as 
fairly rested with the specification, since it laid 
him under the suspicion of having been wrong. 
Ambiguity gives rise to obscurity, obscurity to 
uncertainty, uncertainty to different interpreta- 
tions, and different interpretations give rise to 
possible errors and imputed breaches. 

A clearly - worded specification would have 
prevented the hubbub. It would have set forth 
unmistakably what had to be done ; and the con- 
tractor, actuated by his usual desire to work 
creditably, would have complied therewith. No 
specification is clear which does not thoroughly 
explain the nature of work, and contain full 
particulars of the mode of execution. Gratings 
were on the job, but their use was not specified, 
consequently they were removed. They might 
or might not have been necessary. If necessary, 
they should have been specified. Not being 
specified, their use would have seemed a work 
of supererogation, and that is just the kind of 
work for which Local Boards and Corporations 
never think of paying. 

A specification cannot possibly be too clear or 
too simple. Speaking generally, clearness is 
almost unattainable without simplicity; and 
too many specifications are devoid of both. 
Often, when taking off quantities, the greatest 
annoyance has been caused by wholesale omis- 
sions and sweeping generalisations. Insufficient 
information, and a jumble of works, are enough 
to try the patience of a saint. Looking now on 
one page, then at another, now backward and 
now forward, for descriptions, undiscoverable 
perhaps, or contained only in vague and 
scattered allusions, and then conflictingly, a 
correct inference must be the result of chance. 

Ambiguous specifications are due either to 
carelessness or want of practical knowledge. In 
either case they are to be condemned. In the 
former case, they are especially to be con- 
demned. There may be an excuse for a want 
of practical knowledge ; there is none for care- 
lessness. Orderly arrangement and adequate 
description are naturally to be expected. The 
specification is as needful as the drawings, and 
if it be incomplete the architect’s work is im- 
perfect, and so, in all probability, will be the 
work of the builder. The incompleteness of a 
specification is a sure sign of an unstudied 
building. <A well-prepared specification proves 
thought, and makes the architect master of his 
design. But if he do not himself understand 
it, he cannot expect others to understand it. 
They may guess at his meaning; but guesses, 
when money, appearance, and durability, are at 
stake, are not advisable. Obscure intentions 
cannot be embodied in lucid instructions. Nor 
can obscure thoughts. Want of knowledge 
may sometimes be concealed in generalities ; 
but in specifications, when concealed, it is often 
revealed. The studious avoidance of practical 
details tells its tale; and when generalities 
soar, the result is not invariably happy. 

Stereotyped specifications are likewise the 
cause of confusion. Stereotyped specifications 
are mostly ambiguous specifications. Specifica- 
tions to be serviceable should be adapted to re- 
quirements; and, as the requirements of no two 
jobs are alike in every respect, the stereotyped 
specification will only apply in part. Cutting 
out and inserting in no way improve them. 
Every job requires its separate specification. 
The outline, or general arrangement, of specifi- 
cations may be,—in fact, should be,—similar, so 
far as the test of practice stamps it with ap- 
proval. But all the nice explanations of details 
required for each job should be strictly original, 
and introduced at the right places, that the 
estimator and the foreman may readily com- 
prehend the architect’s wish or intention. 

The idea that an imperfect specification tends 
to the closer study of the drawings, and, con- 
sequently, to the better execution of the work, 
may or may not be correct. If correct, the 
architect should divide the commission with the 
builder, since the expense of the time spent in 
puzzling out the specification and the design 
has to be borne by the latter. It would seem 
much more reasonable to suppose that, as time 
is money, and economy a prominent feature in 
builders’ business, when drawings conflict with 
the specification, and practical requirements 
conflict with either or both, the puzzle is solved 





by these practical requirements being settled 
off-hand by the practical judgment of the prac- 
tical man. The solution might be anything but 
what the architect might desire, but, not havine 
taken the trouble to specify his wish, he has tv 
abide by the consequence. Hidden work js 
dumb. 

With regard to ambiguous specifications 
arising from unpracticalness, some suggest,—to 
the architect the design, to the builder the eon- 
struction. But while the union of art and 
practicalness is desirable, this particular unioy 
is not to be commended. Rival interests clash. 
To be of advantage, art and construction must 
be united in one,—the designer of the work. 
The sounder his knowledge of construction, the 
clearer will his specification be. Less time 
would be wasted, fewer disputes would arise, 
fewer mistakes would occur. If architects 
could but hear the sneers of foremen and 
workmen at some of their specifications, they 
would not feel particularly flattered, but might 
be led to think a specification deserving of more 
attention than it generally receives. 

Ambiguous specifications are downright evils. 
They offer loopholes for evasions and furnish 
grounds for exactions. To them is doubtless 
attributable the great difference frequently 
seen in tendering. As read by some, certain 
works are suggested; as read by others, these 
works are overlooked. The shrewd, careful 
reader notes that certain works are necessary, 
but he does not provide for them, knowing to a 
certainty that others will not. Were he to 
provide for them the job would be lost, and if 
he lost the job he would for certain nothing 
gain; whereas, by taking it in its incomplete- 
ness he has at least the possibility of gain. 
The bareness of the possibility is a strong 
temptation to wrong. Thusit is that swindling 
occasionally begins with putting in the founda- 
tions and ends with scrubbing the floors. Where 
lies the fault ? In the architect’s office or the 
builder’s? The truthful answer is,—in both. 

Keenness of competition means lowness of 
price ; lowness of price entails cutting of work ; 
cutting of work is another name for theft, and 
theft by rights should send men to prison. 
When a builder takes work in the full conscious- 
ness of the specification’s incompleteness, he 
burdens himself with the responsibility of the 
due performance of all things needful. How- 
ever loose or vague a specification may be, it is 
pretty well sure to contain some such stipula- 
tions as these :—‘‘ The contractor shall provide 
tor all works, and do all the several matters and 
things required for the thorough performance 
of the contract”?; and ‘‘ The contractor shall 
hand over the building clean and perfect 
throughout on completion.” In submitting his 
tender, he announces his determination to 
execute the work in accordance with the 
specification, and since the specification requires 
thoroughness, honour asserts that thoroughness 
should be had. This, however, is no excuse for 
the architect. The work should be clearly 
specified in his office, then all would tender 
alike; fair prices should be obtained, and the 
evils of sharp practice should be banished. 
There will be a certain amount of sharp practice 
under any circumstances so long as men are 1) 
haste to get rich, but the fault and the blame 
would then rest with the evil-doer. If, when 2 
specification is clear, or tolerably clear, the 
shifty contrive to disregard its plainness and 
wrest its obvious meaning, much worse must 
the case be with » specification that even the 
honest can barely understand. This proves the 
need of clearness. If the work of the am- 
biguous specification is honourably performed, 
the builder has to pay the penalty of the archi- 
tect’s negligence. 

It is, of course, open to the builder to prefe! 
a claim for extra work. Then come other 
evils. The claim is, perhaps, compromised. 
Omissions are made to set against extras; this 
may be just as between the architect and. me 
builder; but is it just as between the architect 
and the proprietor? If the “extras — —_ 
necessary, and the “omissions ”’ were likewise 
necessary, the house must originally and ev - 
t ) ved from the 

ually have been a long way removed "od 

requisite completeness. If the claim 1s allow > 
the builder receives justice. But how stands 
the case with the architect and the proprietor : 
It is then the latter who pays the penalty ve 
his adviser’s negligence. If, as — 
happens, the claim is disputed, an He te 
controversy ensues; and, the architect be = 
his own arbitrator, the builder goes ihe 
wall. What, then, becomes of justice betwee 
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the architect and the builder? If, as some- 
times happens, the claim is wholly ignored, 
the architect carries the point, the proprietor 
has his house,—but what becomes of justice 
between the three? Whatever works are 
necessary in the opinion of the architect, but 
not shown on his drawings, or set forth or 
implied in his specification, are justly deemed 
extras, justly claimed as extras, and should be 
justly paid as extras. To withhold payment for 
work executed is theft, as much as the wilful 
omission of contract work is theft. It is all 
very well to point to the clauses of an ambigu- 
ous specification, clauses wide enough toembrace 
everything under the sun, and show that the 
puilding is to be given up perfect. Ideas differ 
widely as to perfection. The man who has 
tendered from an ambiguous specification 
thinks his work perfection when he has executed 
soundly all necessary works. The author of the 
ambiguous specification may include in his 
idea of perfection many other works not actually 
necessary. This, therefore, should be an axiom 
in the composition of a specification :—Every 
essential work, and every work of opinion and 
taste, and all nice points of construction, should 
be clearly specified and explained; while all 
minor works, if not described at length, should 
be explicitly mentioned, or, at least, clearly 
implied. 

Ambiguousness, the bane of ancient oracles, 
ought not to be the bane of modern specifications. 
Intended for practical men, they should be 
practical and to the point. Clearness and con- 
nexion, to be regularly maintained, call for a 
deal of attention, since each trade has to be 
described separately. The difficulty appears to 
be in describing fully those works connected 
with or dependent upon other work of the same 
trade or of other trades. To overcome the 
difficulty, greater length would appear neces- 
sary; but lengthy clearness is infinitely pre- 
ferable to condensed uncertainty. Specifica- 
tions, however, are not always read with care 
by masters in tendering for work, or studied by 
foremen in executing work, so that it is probable 
that greater length, although desirable for the 
sake of clearness, would not altogether be 
appreciated. While some complain of the 
vagueness of specifications, and others of their 
lack of particulars, not a few complain of their 
fulness, meagre though it be. The last are 
they who either dislike the trouble of wading 
for information, or have not the time to waste 
insuchatask. Still it is possible to combine 
full directions and descriptions with clearness 
of language, connexion of works, and system of 
arrangement. A specification having this union 
must commend itself to all. 

The specificationis the Book of the House, a 
book of constant reference, and should, there- 
fore, like most other books of reference, have a 
complete index. This index would not only make 
reference easy, but also secure connexion other- 
wise unattainable. The several points of allu- 
sion being readily found, a perfect description 
of every item of work would be obtained, and 
its connexion with the work of every other trade 
would be clearly presented. The specification 
requires little if any less study than the draw- 
Ings. Rightly viewed, it is an integral part of 
the design. Till the specification has been 
written the design is imperfect. A specifica- 
on’s searching criticism will always bring 
defects to light. It is better for the architect 
te detect and remedy them than for the builder 
to do so when expense has been entailed. 

In design of the first importance, in practice 

wings are of secondary importance. In the 
workshop and on the job they become merely 
the pictorial illustrations of the specification. 

Ow necessary, then, that the specification 
Should be thoroughly well considered and clearly 
expressed. OBSERVER. 








Substitute for Gypsum.—A prize of 5001. 
was some years ago offered by the German 
een for the invention of a composition 
or taking casts of works of art and other kindred 
purposes. 
advantages 
sufficient 
cleaning, 
character, 
entered the 
submitted w 
Official and 
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This composition was to possess the 
of gypsum, but was also to have 
power of resistance to bear periodical 
or other treatment of an analogous 
No less than forty-one competitors 
lists, but none of the proposals 
ere of a nature to satisfy the 
_ artistic commission charged with 
©xamination of the various sugges- 


tions. The . 
awarded, prize has, therefore, not been 


BIRMINGHAM ARCHITECTURAL 
ASSOCIATION. 


SomE of the members of this Association 
made an excursion, on the 14th inst., to Hales- 
owen and the neighbourhood, adopting a pro- 
gramme arranged by the honorary secretary 
(Mr. F. W. Franklin Cross). The Royal Manor 
of Hales was granted by King John, in the six- 
teenth year of his reign, to Peter, Bishop of 
Winchester, for the purpose of founding an 
abbey, which was first inhabited by monks of 
the order of White Canons, and which shared 
the fate of so many other monastic buildings at 
the dissolution, in the reign of Henry VIII. An 
idea of the importance of this religious estab- 
lishment may be imagined from the fact that 
the site of the abbey church and other appen- 
dages within its boundary walls occupied eleven 
acres of land. The ruins are extremely meagre ; 
the stone of the columns, pillars, and arches 
was used for many centuries to repair the roads 
in the neighbourhood. What remain, however, 
form a picturesque group, worthy alike of the 
attention of the artist and the antiquary, but 
consist of only a few examples of fine lancet- 
windows, with fragments of groining and 
moulded work. The Church of St. Mary and 
St. John the Evangelist is an ancient structure, 
it being claimed for it that portions of it 
were built prior to the Norman Conquest. 
In the town was born the poet Shenstone, and 
in this church reposes his dust. During the 
time of the Heptarchy, when the kingdom of 
Mercia comprised the Midland Counties, 
Kenulph, king of Mercia, died, leaving his son 
Kenelm heir to the kingdom. He was very 
young at his father’s death, and, through the 
artifice of his sister Quendrade, who entertained 
the ambitious views of assuming the government 
of this the largest kingdom of the Heptarchy, 
he was deprived both of his crown and his life. 
At the eastern side of Clent Hills stands in all 
its solitude a menument of this dark and cruel 
deed, the Chapel of St. Kenelm, whither the 
members journeyed after leaving the church 
and abbey. The situation of the chapel is 
remarkably picturesque. It is built over a 
ravine, on the declivity of a hill. St. Kenelm’s 
Well under the chancel marks the spot where 
the young prince was buried after being 
murdered. The greater part of the fabric is 
not older than Henry III.’s time ; the tower is of 
about the time of Henry VIII. 








THE MANCHESTER FINE ART AND 
INDUSTRIAL EXHIBITION. 


Tuis Exhibition, which is being held in the 
St. James’s Hall, Oxford-street, Manchester, 
was opened on the 20th inst. by the Earl of 
Wilton. It is spoken of as the best exhibition 
which has been held in Manchester since the 
well-remembered “ Art Treasures”? Exhibition 
of 1857. | 

Among the exhibitors is the well-known firm 
of Gillow & Co., who have erected and furnished 
four rooms,—a dining-room in the Italian style, 
a drawing-room in the Adams style, a morning- 
room in the Flemish style, and a bedroom in the 
Queen Anne style, — the drawing-room con- 
taining all the furniture used for the boudoir of 
the Princess of Wales when she visited the Paris 
Exhibition in 1878. In the Italian dining-room 
one of the features is a reproduction in tapestry 
of Mr. J. O’Connor’s cartoon of ‘“ Windsor 
Castle.”” One of the most important displays 
is that made by William Morris & Co., of Oxford- 
street, London. Here will be seen not so much 
in the way of furniture as of tapestries, silks, 
velvets, and other stuffs, figured from Mr. 
Morris’s own designs, and a number of hand- 
woven carpets, also made from his designs. Mr. 
G. F. Armitage, of Altrincham, has furnished 
a room with the idea of showing at what a 
moderate cost a sitting-room can be taste- 
fully fitted up, and the whole of the articles 
have been manufactured from his own designs. 
Messrs. Kendal, Milne, & Co., of Deansgate, 
Manchester, have erected a drawing-room of 
octagon shape, furnished in the style of the 
Renaissance, the chairs, tables, settees, &c., 
being of black wood with ebony carvings, and 
handsomely decorated. The speciality of their 
show is the Tynecastle tapestry for walls, which 
is made of flax and shows the grain. Over this 
hang some drawings which have been executed 
by Mr. Lockhart, R.S.A. Messrs. Doveston, 
Davey, Hull, & Co., of Manchester, have fitted 





up a reception-room and bedroom on the plat- 


form. The furniture in the bedroom is described 
as being in the Early English style, whilst that 
in the reception-room is of the fashion of the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. Messrs. 
Procter & Co., of London, show a collection of 
objects of Indian art, including carved furni- 
ture, decorative pottery, enamelled and metal 
work, Indian fabrics, gold, silver, and enamelled 
jewelry, and Indian bangles, arms, and shields ; 
they have enclosed their display by an archi- 
tectural front designed in the Oriental style. 
Sir Humphrey de Trafford has loaned an Italian 
cabinet and a number of Florentine bronzes, 
which are exceedingly interesting. In the 
pottery department, Mr. E. H. Downs, of 
Manchester, has a good display of porcelain, 
Dresden china, and Hungarian work. Messrs. 
Doulton & Co., of Lambeth, have on view some 
excellent specimens of their now well-known 
and esteemed Doulton ware, Lambeth faience, 
impasto, pdte sur pdte, and silicon ware, their 
latest development being the modelled silicon, 
which has the effect of bringing out the 
different clays made use of in producing the 
article. The whole of this work is done 
by hand. The Gateshead Glass Company 
have a good show of domestic glassware, and 
Messrs. Minton, of Stoke-upon-Trent, contribute 
a fine collection of majolica, pottery, porcelain, 
and ordinary artistic faience. The Venice and 
Murano Glass Company make a contribution to 
the exhibition in the shape of Venetian glass- 
ware, mosaics, &c. Messrs. Wm. Cook & Co., 
of St. Ann’s-street, Manchester, show at their 
stall the operation of engraving on glass. 
Messrs. Jones & Willis, of London and Birming- 
ham, have a show of ecclesiastical brass and 
other work, including a reredos in carved oak 
and a variety of other woods, an eagle lectern, 
and a large embroidered altar-frontal. Messrs. 
Hart, Son, & Peard, of London, Messrs. Dutton 
& Powers, of Manchester, Messrs. Thomasson & 
Co., of Manchester and Birmingham, and Messrs. 
Thos. Brown & Sons, of Manchester, display 
ecclesiastical brass and embroidery work of a 
very rich character, and Messrs. Elliott, Alston, 
& Olney, of Manchester, contribute repoussé 
brass work, a number of inlaid fire-places, anda 
Sienna marble chimney-piece. Messrs. Leech 
Brothers and Hoyle, of Manchester, also make 
a display of chimney-pieces, fire-grates, &c. 
The exhibition contains some good wall-papers, 
sent by Messrs. Jeffrey, of London. Messrs. 
Heighway & Sons, of Manchester, are also contri- 
butors in this department. Some decorative 
wall-painting on tiles is exhibited by Messrs. 
W.B. Simpson & Co.,of London. Messrs. Farmer 
& Brindley, of London, have sent specimens of 
marbles and other minerals suitable for archi- 
tectural work. In the front hall, apart from 
the spacious room in which the exhibits we have 
already referred to are placed, will be found a 
collection of tapestry from the Royal Windsor 
Tapestry Works. They are sent as examples 
of the revived art of tapestry weaving which 
has been inaugurated at Windsor by the Duke 
of Albany. They are all hand-woven, and 
those which hang on the end wall have been 
made for Mr. Vanderbilt, the American million- 
aire. Inthe same room is some old embroidery 
which belonged to Dante Gabriel Rossetti, and 
which has been lent by Mrs. W. A. Turner, of 
Manchester. Messrs. Tassinari & Chattel, of 
Lyons, exhibit a rich collection of satins, 
silks, brocades, and velvets; and Messrs. 
William Woollams & Co., of London, take up 
one whole side of the room with a display of 
excellent wall papers. The suite of ante-rooms 
in front of the building is devoted to an exhi- 
bition of stained glass. Mr. William Morris, 
of London, shows a window, designed by 
E. Burne Jones, and the subject of which is 
Solomon giving instructions for the building of 
the Temple. In this department the other 
exhibitors are Mr. W. F. Dixon, of London, 
Messrs. Cox, Sons, Buckley, & Co., of London, 
and Mr. J. G. Sowerby, of Gateshead. In the 
three galleries upstairs there are a large 
number of oil paintings, water-colour drawings, 
engravings, etchings, autotypes, hand-painted 
plaques, embroidery, silks, brocades, &c., which 
are well worthy of inspection, and which will 
doubtless add much to the attractiveness of the 
exhibition. 








Ayr.—At a special meeting of the Ayr Town 
Council, held on the 23rd inst., it was stated 
that the total cost of the new town-hall and 
municipal buildings amounted to 38,9171., being 





5,7041. more than the original estimates. 
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THE LIME PROCESS OF COAL-GETTING- 


THE opening lecture in the Coal Miniug 
‘Department of the Yorkshire College was 
delivered in the Philosophical Hall, Leeds, by 
Mr. A. Lupton, the subject of the discourse 
‘being “‘ Coal-getting by the Lime Process, and 
‘other Flameless Substitutes for Gunpowder.” 
Mr. Lupton having dealt with the processes for 
getting coal without the aid of explosives, said 
that the last method introduced was the lime 
process. It had been known for ages that 
quicklime had the potentiality of heat and 
power. When mixed with water, it developed 
‘considerable heat, and expanded in volume. It 
was not until recently that a practical method 
ef using quicklime for coal-getting was dis- 
covered. In this process lime was applied in 
‘exactly the same way as gunpowder, only in a 
much larger quantity, 10 Ib. of lime being used 
in a charge when one-third of a pound of gun- 
powder would suffice. After the holes were 
drilled, they were charged with the purest kind 
‘of lime, in the form of a cartridge, 4} in. long 
by 2} in. in diameter. The pressure was 14 
tons to the square inch, and the cartridges, as 
soon as made, were packed in an air-tight box. 
Seven cartridges were rammed into each hole, 
which was then stemmed with clay. When the 
holes were charged, a hand force-pump was 
connected by a flexible tube, with small tubes 
projecting from each hole, and fitting into 
grooves moulded on the sides of the cartridges. 
By this means a given quantity of water was 
pumped into each hole, equal in bulk to the 
lime. A tap at the end of each tube was closed, 
and in one ortwo minutes the chemical action 
‘of the lime and steam caused great heat, which 
converted the remaining water into steam. 
The pressure of this steam caused the coal to 
crack. In a short time the steam either escaped 
er condensed ; still the lime continued to work 
‘and expand, and on examining the cartridges 
after they had broken down the coal, it was 
seen that they had enlarged the bore-holes. 
About half an hour after the charge had been 
watered, the sprags might be withdrawn, and 
the coal would come down. This process had 
been successfully tested in hundreds or thou- 
sands of cases in South Wales, Lancashire, 
Durham, Derbyshire, Yorkshire, Belgium, and 
elsewhere, and bad been approved by many 
competent mining engineers. Compared with 
Grafton Jones’s hydraulic wedge, the lime pro- 
cess had the advantage of cheapness, safety, 
and economy of labour. Calculating the cost 
compared with gunpowder, the balance of 
profit might be found on the side of the lime 
process. 








RECLAMATION OF IRISH BOG. 


In former volumes of the Builder we have 
shown how idle hands might be employed, and 
starving mouths filled, by the reclamation of 
waste lands. If ever there was a country 
affording scope for such enterprise, it is surely 
Ireland. Little has been done there in this 
direction, although Mr. Mitchell Henry, in a 
letter to the Times, shows that such work of 
reclamation can be profitably undertaken. The 
piece of land to which his figures relate con- 
sists of thirteen acres of deep bog, for the 
drainage of which the medal of the Royal Agri- 
cultural Society of Ireland was awarded. It 
forms part of a tract of several hundred acres, 
more or less reclaimed, of which the judges 
report that the bog wasfrom 5 ft. to 10 ft. deep, 
and it isthe worst piece of land that it has been 
attempted to improve. Except in the driest 
weather, cattle could not cross it, and it con- 
tained swallow holes or soft underminings of 
slush, which continued to discharge mud and 
water for many weeks. For shooting purposes 
it may be taken as worth annually 1s. an acre, 
and that was its only value, but now converted 
into cultivated land it is worth, after six years’ 
cropping, 1l. an acre, and, with a trifling excep- 
tion, it has repaid all the capital expended on it. 
These are striking results, especially as in the 
balance-sheet nothing has been estimated for 
the buildings or for superintendence, or for the 
proportion due by this bit of land to the cost of 
a large arterial drain, serving both as a canal to 
convey produce, and to cut off the mountain 
torrents. The margin of profit, however (Mr. 
Mitchell Henry goes on to say), is so large that 
a great reduction may be made, and yet esta- 
blish the proposition that if capital and super- 
intendence are forthcoming, land apparently 
most unfavourably ‘situated can be reclaimed 


and made the homes of peasant proprietors, 
each with thirty or forty acres, at a profit to 
the State both pecuniarily and morally. 

Mr. Mitchell Henry concludes his letter by 
dwelling on the disastrous results likely to 
accrue to Ireland from neglecting to carry out 
sy:tematically, and on a national scale, a well- 
ordered scheme of land reclamation. 








SURVEYORSHIP ITEMS. 


Croydon.—The Croydon School Board have 
elected Mr. Robert Ridge, of 7, Katharine- 
street, Croydon, to be Surveyor to the Board in 
the place of Mr. Howard Martin, resigned. 

Melksham.—Mr. David Mackenzie, of Glasgow, 
has been appointed land surveyor and inspector 
of nuisances and local surveyor to the Melksham 
Highway Board, the aggregate salaries amount- 
ing to 1301. per annum. ‘There were eighteen 
candidates. 

Mile-End.—Mr. J. Knight, formerly Surveyor 
to the Vestry of Mile-end Old-town, and latterly 
a member of that body, died on the 18th inst. 

Poole.—After a residence in Poole of some 
four years, Mr. H. Miller, formerly of Bristol, 
has resigned his office of Borough Surveyor, 
being about to join a large firm of engineers in 
the North. At a meeting of the council on the 
13th inst., the resignation of Mr. Miller was 
read and accepted, a unanimous expression of 
good wishes being given effect to. Then arose 
the question as to how the vacancy was to be 
filled. Mr. Conway proposed and it was seconded 
that the appointment be advertised. Mr. Curtis, 
proposed, and Mr. Hudson seconded, as an 
amendment, the appointment of Mr. John 
El)ford, a former candidate, at a salary of 1501. 
a year. This was carried. 








PUBLIC - HOUSE PROPERTY 
METROPOLIS. 
EVIDENCES OF DECREASED VALUE, 


IN THE 


WHATEVER may be the rate at which property 
generally in London is increasing in value, it 
does not appear just now to apply to public- 
house investments. Last week, at a sale of 
several properties of this description, which 
was held at the Masons’ Hall Tavern, Basinghall- 
street, the prices realised fell far short of what 
was expected. In one instance, the offer of a 
well-situated City tavern was withdrawn, as the 
highest bid was some 30 per cent. less than the 
sum paid by the vendors. The Exeter Arms, 
Burleigh-street, Strand, described as command- 
ing a trade of a most profitable character, 
derived from theatres, halls, markets, and 
other places of amusement and resort in the 
neighbourhood, with a long lease, was sold for 
4,100/., the auctioneer stating that the same 
property realised 6,000/. only a very short time 
since. Another instance was that of the City 
Wellington in Fleet-street, an old-established 
house. Though the value of the house, as 
situated in one of the busiest thoroughfares in 
London, was enlarged upon, the highest offer 
made was 1,820/., and the auctioneer stated 
that only very recently the sum of 5,000/1. was 
given for the property. As the price offered 
did not amount to half the reserve, the property 
was withdrawn. Possibly the spread of the 
Temperance movement, of which the “ Blue 
Ribbon Army” is the latest phase, may have 
something to do with this falling-off in value. 








ANCIENT LIGHTS. 
LONDON TAVERNS CO. UV. DONNINGTON. 


THIS was a motion which came before Mr. 
Justice North (sitting as vacation judge) last 
week. It sought to restrain the defendant from 
erecting some buildings opposite the Albion 
Tavern, Aldersgate-street, so as to obstruct the 
windows of that tavern. 


Hitherto, until recently, there had been some not 
very lofty buildings (including Shaftesbury House) 
on the opposite side of Aldersgate-street to the 
Albion, but these had now been pulled down, and in 
their place and on the site of them very extensive 
new buildings were being built by the defendant. 
There being some apprehension that these buildings 
might affect the plaintiffs’ rights, Mr. Chatfeild 
Clarke, of Bishopsgate-street, wrote to the defen- 
dants, who then gave this undertaking :—‘‘ We are 
of opinion that the buildings can be erected in con- 
formity with the drawings submitted to you, with- 
out injury to your clients; but in order that we may 
have the opportunity of discussing the matter fully, 





we undertake that no part of the proposed buildings 





shall be carried up beyond a height of an angle of 
45° from the sill of the ground-floor windows of the 
Albion Tavern until we have an interview with you; 
we think it will take two months to erect the build. 
ings to the height we have mentioned.” That wag 
on August 6tb, and the next letter was written by 
Messrs. ‘Taylor & Locke, the defendant’s architects 
on October 10th. In that letter they said :—« Wwe 
feel satisfied that after the interview you will be of 
opinion that the Albion Tavern Company have no 
grounds for asking that the building should not be 
carried out on the plans submitted with our under. 
taking.” Later on Mr. Chatfeild Clarke reported 
that the works were being rapidly pushed on, and 
the plaintiffs gave notice that in the event of the 
building being raised up beyond an angle of 45° from 
the sill of the ground-floor windows of the Albion 
Tavern, a mandatory injunction would be applied 
for. Notwithstanding this, the building had been 
proceeded with, and the buildings were now 8 ft. 
above the angle of 45°, and were 79 ft. high, the 
former buildings being only half the height. 

His lordship granted an injunction over the first 
motion day in next sittings restraining the defen. 
dants from putting up the building any higher than 
it is at present. 








CASES UNDER BUILDING BY-LAWS. 
PARTY-WALLS : LAPSE OF TIME. 


THOMAS CASEY, a builder, living at 88, Boleyn- 
road, Kingsland, was summoned by the Clerk to the 
Leyton Local Board of Health, Mr. Ralph Vincent, 
for contravening the 26th By-law of the said Board 
by neglecting to put up party-walls to the houses he 
erected on the Ley Spring Estate, Leytonstone, 

William Dawson, the surveyor, deposed that the 
defendant simply erected a sort of party-wall in 
the front part of the house, so that any one on 
the road would imagine there was a party-wall 
right through, but, in point of fact, there was none 
at the back. He had given the defendant several 
notices to erect the wall in accordance with the By- 
laws, but that had not been done. At length the 
defendant positively refused to do the work : hence 
the proceedivugs. 

The defendant said he received no notice what- 
ever until after the roofs were covered, and it would 
be very hard to cause bim to erect one now, as there 
were hundreds of houses built in the same way as 
his in Leyton and Leytonstone. 

The Clerk said the latter statement of the 
defendant was not correct. 

The Magistrate said the defendant must comply 
with the By-laws, and to enable him to do so the 
case was adjourned for a week. 





CHARLES SUTTON, a builder, of Bethnal-green, 
was summoned by Mr. Houghton, Clerk to the 
Walthamstow Local Board of Health, for erectiug a 
wooden building on the Haile Park Estate, Wal- 
thamstow, without baving given notice of the same, 
and deposited plans. 

It could not be proved that the building had been 
erected within the past six months, and 

The Magistrate accordingly dismissed the sum- 
mons. 








THE POMPEII FRESCO OF 
THE “JUDGMENT OF SOLOMON.” 


THE recent disinterment of a wall-paintiug 
atPompeii (now placed in the Naples Museum), 
representing the “ Judgment of Solomon,’ —an 
episode generally considered to have been un- 
known beyond the circle of Jewish tradition,— 
has been the cause of some controversy, owing 
to the apparent difficulty of accounting for 
such a scene being portrayed in a pagan city at 
so early aperiod. It seems, however, to have 
escaped notice that this is not the first occasion 
in which a Gentile artist appears to have 
selected this subject ; for in 1880 the late M. de 
Longperier, at a meeting of the French 
Academy, described an engraved gem also - 
senting a picture of the scene. The sma 
intaglio to which he referred forms part of the 
collection at Bucharest, to which city 1t was 
presented, with other antiquities, by M. C. 
Cohen, and M. de Longperier’s remarks were 
illustrated by a cast. , 

The engraving contains six figures, one . 
which, of preponderating stature, 18 seate 
upon an okladias. He is robed in a long _ 
and holds in his hand a naked child, suspende 
head downward. Behind the seat a person 
smaller proportions stands dressed in a _ 
tunic. Facing the seated man are two females, 
one kneeling, the other with outstretched _ 
as if in supplication, and close to them stan ; 
a helmeted soldier, with a buckler, and wees: 
dishing his sword. That the person of be 
tionately larger size is a king 18 —— 
because his head is encircled by a diadem. ; 
value of this relic depends necessarily or 
entirely upon whether it was produced ve 
the spread of Christianity had dissemin 
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the story of Solomon’s wisdom all over the 
Fast, or is merely the handiwork of some 
Christian or Gnostic artist. Upon this ques- 
tio no one could be more confidently relied 
upon to arrive at a correct conclusion than 
M. de Longperier; and he, after a most 
careful consideration, was of opinion that it was 
pre-Christian. For a complete appreciation of 
pis reasons for this decision the reader must 
refer to the report of his paper; but a few of 
the principal ones may be mentioned. For 
instance, the workmanship is very Oriental in 
style, and in this respect the figure of Solomon 
bears a distinct resemblance to those figures 
familiar to us on Assyrian and Babylonian 
cylinders, and there is every reason to believe 
that the intaglio comes from some place adjacent 
to those countries, for the donator, M. Cohen, 
resided for a long time at Bagdad. However, 
the drawing of the women, especially the one in 
an attitude of supplication, is more like the 
style exhibited in Greek bas-reliefs or vase- 
painting. For this and various reasons, M. de 
Longperier assigns the stone to asomewhat late 
epoch, but still previously to any possibility of 
Gnostic or Christian influence. It is needless 
to point out that the Pompeian painting is 
confirmatory of M. de Longperier’s opinions, 
whilst the Bucharest gem tends to show that it 
is quite probable that the history of ‘‘ Solomon’s 
Judgment” had, although doubtless with much- 
perverted details, spread as far as Italy before 
A.D. 79. JOSEPH OFrrorpD, M.S.B.A. 








THE BOMBAY MARKETS. 


Sir,—I shall be exceedingly obliged if you 
will insert the following explanation with 
reference to Mr. Russel-Aitken’s letter in the 
Times of October 18th, in which he says I only 
designed the architectural details of the Bombay 
Markets, which statement gives rather a false 
impression. 

The markets at Bombay cover some acres in 
extent, and were arranged, planned, and carried 
out,—as to the iron sheds,—by Mr. Aitken, the 
ornamental portions of the ironwork being from 
my designs. 

But the whole of the stone entrance build- 
ings, with the clock-tower and the facades facing 
the esplanade, were wholly designed and carried 
out by me under instructions received from Mr. 
Arthur Crawford, the Municipal Commissioner, 
originator of the markets, and after whom they 
were called, Mr. Aitken having nothing to do 
with them beyond a general supervision as 
Municipal Engineer. Wm. EMERSON. 








SEWER VENTILATION. 


Sir, —In your issue of last week [p. 540] ‘‘ Another 
Poor Buffer,” in referring to the sewer into which his 
house-drains debouch, says :—‘‘ Every time there is 
a heavy rainfall the sewer-gas is driven into my 
house through the scientific (?) traps, which are 
oftener than otherwise dry.”’ 

In this case your correspondent would wish us 
to believe that his drains are all right, and the 
sewer alone is at fault. Now, if what he says is 
true about bad smells being ‘‘ driven” into his 
house every time there is a heavy rainfall, it strikes 
me he had better get his own drains, &c., examined 
by a competent party before he again rushes into 
print exposing their bad cundition. It will be 
time enough for him to blame the sewers after he has 
taken the beam out of the eye of his own drains 
and pipes. 

It is quite customary for me to find that the real 
cause of bad smells often complained of is not 
f gas from the common sewer, but foul odours 

tom the complainer’s own drains and pipes. 
W. P. BUCHAN. 





BIRMINGHAM. 


Evhibition of China-Paintings.—An interest- 
ing exhibition of paintings on china, which has 
been annually promoted by Mr. R. W. Thrupp, 
of New-sireet, has reached its fourth year in 
the display now open to the public at Mr. 
Thrupp’s gallery. This year prizes for the 
“ncouragement of the art have been given by 
several ladies. Nearly 450 exhibitors, some of 
them ladies and some of them gentlemen, some 
of them professionals and some amateurs, have 
sent in works from all parts of the country. 

| St. Mary’s Garden.—On the 16th inst. a 
ae. addition to places of public recreation 
St iy — was made by the opening of 

- Mary’s Garden, which is situate in a densely- 
populated neighbourhood. The disused church- 
yard of St. Mary’s has been transformed into 





a pleasant playground for the young of the 
neighbourhood, and makes an agreeable resort 
for older inhabitants. The garden covers two 
acres and a half of land, and the cost of laying 
it out has been about 1,500/. The principal 
entrance to the garden is from Whittal-street ; 
there is another in Loveday-street, and two 
others in Weaman-row and St. Mary’s-row. 
The work of planting the shrubs and flowers, 
and generally converting the ground into its 
present aspect, has been carried out by Mr. 
Alfred Rodway, curator of public parks, from 
the plans and designs prepared by the Borough 
Surveyor. The ground and the walks are 
paved with the Val de Travers Paving Com- 
pany’s limestone paving; and this part of the 
work has been carried out under the superin- 
tendence of Mr. J. Gadsby, the local manager 
of the company. In the centre of the garden, 
which is provided with several sheltering-sheds, 
there is a drinking-fountain, which is also close 
to the children’s playground. 








SEWAGE TREATMENT. 


Aylesbury.—Representatives of the Corpora- 
tion of London, the City Commissioners of 
Sewers, the Metropolitan Board of Works, and 
of many other bodies interested in the solution 
of the sewage problem, together with several 
engineers, chemists, and other men of science, 
visited Aylesbury on the 19th inst. to inspect 
the Native Guano Company’s works, and the 
show of farm and garden produce grown with 
the “native guano” at Aylesbury. The “ABC” 
process (alum, blood, charcoal, and clay) has 
been now some years before the public, although 
its operations up to the present time have been 
confined to Aylesbury. The sewage of the town 
flows to the works through the ordinary pipes by 
means of gravitation. First of all a grating 
is fixed to prevent anything in the shape of 
rags passing through. Immediately beyond the 
erating the sewage is met by a side current of 
the ‘A BC mixture.” After flowing a few feet 
a precipitating agent is added in the form of 
alum, which completes the materials necessary 
for purification. It next flows along a channel 
to a large tank at the end, and after passing 
round, it returns to another channel, having 
meantime deposited most of the impurities. 
After passing through two more tanks, the pro- 
cess of treatment is complete, and the effluent 
water, perfectly clear, flows through a channel 
into a tributary of the river. At certain inter- 
vals the sediment or residuum left at the bottom 
of the tanks is removed by means of a pump- 
ing-machine, and converted into powder or 
cakes, and sold for manurial purposes at the 
rate of 31. 10s. a ton. Its fertilising effect 
was shown at the exhibition of farm and 
garden produce ina tent close by. Altogether 
there were 441 entries, the principal ones being 
made by farmers, cottagers, amateurs, and 
gentlemen’s gardeners, and the exhibits in- 
cluded potatoes, mangels and swedes, cabbages, 
carrots, turnips, barley, oats, wheat, flowers, 
&ce. The produce came from different parts of 
the country, but was all the result of the appli- 
cation of the sewage manure. The specimens 
were, we are told, almost without exception, of 
very fine quality and appearance. The Right 
Hon. the Lord Mayor, who was among the 
visitors, in the course of a speech after the 
luncheon which followed the inspection, referred 
to the pestilential consequences of the manner 
in which the sewage was now dealt with in the 
metropolis and around our coasts. He believed 
that in the end we should be compelled to 
adopt some system of precipitation of the 
solid matter, clearing the water which had beeu 
originally contaminated, and letting it again 
flow into our rivers pure and free. 

Brentwood.—The Brentwood Parochial Sani- 
tary Committee, having visited the sewage 
works at Ealing, Middlesex, have determined 
to adopt the lime process as there carried out, 
and have asked Mr. Jones, the Engineer to 
the Ealing Local Board, to advise them as to 
plans, &c. 

Forfar.—Sewage farms so seldom show a 
balance on the right side that when it is re- 
ported it is worth recording. The financial 
statement of the Forfar Sewage Farm for the 
twelve months ending the 15th inst. shows 
an income of 424l. 19s. 7d., and an expenditure 
of 255]. 2s. 4d., leaving a balance of 169l. 
17s. 3d., for the 27 acres to which the town’s 
sewage is applied, and the 13 acres which 





are not irrigated. It is stated that the crop 


from the sewage land realised 131. 8s. 54d. per 
acre, while that from the other portion only 
fetched 31. 17s. 3}d. per acre. 

Stoke-wpon-Trent.—At a meeting of the Stoke 
Town Council on the 19th inst., the Sanitary 
Committee recommended that the farm be let 
to Mr: T. Wibberley, of Stone, for three years, 
at 120l.a year. Mr. Bilton pointed out that 
after receiving this rent the net loss of the 
Corporation with respect to their sewage farm 
was 3861. The recommendation was agreed to. 








CHURCH-BUILDING NEWS. 


Bidston.—A new chancel has been added to 
the parish church of Bidston, having been 
erected by subscription as a memorial of the 
Rev. C. A. Graham (who was the incumbent 
and afterwards the rector of the parish for up- 
wards of thirty years) and of Mrs. Graham, his 
wife, both of whom died last year. The cost 
of the chancel has been about 400’. Mr. Gray- 
son, of Liverpool, was the architect, and the 
contractors were Messrs. Morbury & Upton, of 
Liverpool, for the pulpit, chancel, seats, and 
reredos; and Mr. Isaac Griffiths, of Claughton 
Village, for the masonry work. The style of 
the work is in harmony with that of the rest of 
the building, the new chancel projecting about 
10 ft. into the churchyard. The consecration 
took place on the 17th inst. 

Brighton.—The re-opening services of Holy 
Trinity Church, Ship-street, Brighton (well 
remembered as the church where the Rev. F. 
W.Robertson once ministered),were held on the 
19th inst., after alterations. A change for the 
better has been made in the gallery and its 
supports, which seemed to be so heavily con- 
structed. A higher elevation by 5 ft. has been 
made tothe centre ceiling, which now exhibits 
the open wood-work construction in place of the 
former plastering. Gas pendants, so arranged 
as to light the whole building, hang from the 
ceiling. Tobin’s system of ventilation is intro- 
duced. The work of restoration has been in 
the hands of Mr. Somers Clarke, junior, and the 
expenditure will be something over 8001. 

Birmingham.—St. Mark’s Church, Birming- 
ham, was re-opened on Sunday, the 22nd inst., 
after having been cleaned and enlarged. This 
is one of the early churches built by Sir Gilbert 
Scott, in the year 1841. A chancel, organ- 
chamber, and vestry have been added, and the 
church has been thoroughly cleaned and painted, 
the work having been superintended by Mr. 
Miggett, and carried out by Mr. Wilson, of 
Soho.——The chancel and nave of St. Nicolas’s 
Church, Lower Tower-street, have been en- 
riched by the insertion of two additional lights 
in the east window, and the erection of a 
stone pulpit. The pulpit, which is entirely of 
selected Bath stone, has been executed by 
Messrs. Jones & Willis, from the designs of 
Mr. John Cotton, architect, 15, Temple-row, 
Birmingham. The two lights inserted in the 
east window complete the subject of the Cruci- 
fixion commenced a year ago. The work has 
been executed by Messrs. R. W. Winfield & Co., 
successors to Camm Bros., of Smethwick, and 
under the personal direction of Mr. T. W. Camm, 
at a cost of 120l. 








DISSENTING CHURCH-BUILDING NEWS. 


Clevedon (Somerset).—The erection of a new 
Wesleyan chapel and manse has been com- 
menced at this growing watering-place. The 
memorial stones were laid on the 28th ult. The 
buildings are Early English in design, and com- 
prise a chapel to seat 500 persons, a school- 
room to accommodate 200 children, in addition 
to which all necessary and suitable class-rooms 
and vestries are provided. The main walls and 
buttresses are to be of Pennant stone, with Bath 
stone dressings, sills, plinths, and courses. The 
architect for the works, which are being exe- 
cuted by Mr. W. A. Green, of Clevedon, is Mr. 
Herbert J. Jones, of Bristol. The total cost, 
inclusive of lighting, heating, and erection of 
boundary-walls, will be about 4,000/. 

London.—On the 19th inst. the foundation- 
stone of a new Welsh Wesleyan chapel, in City- 
road, was laid by Mr. David Jones. The chapel 
will probably be completed by May. It will 
cost about 9,000). The architects are Messrs. 
Wilson, Son, & Aldwinckle, 7, East India- 
avenue. 

Carnarvon.—On the 16th inst. the ceremony 
of placing two foundation-stones of an English 





Presbyterian chapel at Carnarvon was per- 
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formed by Mr. Richard Davies, M.P.,and Mrs. 
Hugh Pugh (Llysmeirion). The site is in 
Castle-square, at the corner of Chapel-street, 
and has cost 1,500/., and the estimated cost of 
the building is 2,3491., making a total of 3,849. 
The style adopted is a_ thirteenth-century 
Gothic. The whole contract has been let to 
Mr. R. R. Williams, of Carnarvon, who has 
already made good progress with the work. 
Mr. Richard Owen, Breck-road, Liverpool, is 
the architect under whose superintendence the 
work will be carried out. 

Seafor‘h.— On the 17th inst. the opening 
services of a new Congregational church, which 
has been erected on a piece of ground at the 
corner of Elm-road and Gladstone-road, wera 
commenced. The new building is of grey brick, 
with Stourton stone dressings, and will seat 
about 400 persons. It is so arranged that it 
can be used as a Sunday-school, with seven 
separate class-rooms downstairs, an infants’ 
class-room, small lecture-hall, &c. The archi- 
tect is Mr. Thomas Cook, of St. George’s- 
crescent, Liverpool, and the contractor is Mr. 
James Holmes, builder, of Seaforth. 








VARIORUM. 


THe eighth volume of “ Proceedings of the 
Association of Municipal and Sanitary Engi- 
neers and Surveyors” (E. & F. N. Spon) is 
edited by Mr. Thos. Cole, the secretary of the 
association, and contains reports of the pro- 
ceedings at meetings at Eastbourne, Stockton- 
on-'l'ees, York, Sunderland, Goole, and London. 

The number of L’Art (134, New Bond- 
street) for October 22 (No. 408), includes 
several illustrations of the Chaldean antiquities, 
concerning which we have given our readers 
some particulars on another page of our present 
issue. The same number of L’ Art contains an 
illustration of a very delightful drawing by 
Mr. Burne Jones, the ‘‘ Chant d’Amour.”’ 

In the current Quarterly will be found a 
perspicuous and interesting paper on “ Greek 
Sculpture,” and which we recommend for read- 
ing. It is noticeable that in tracing the 
probable origin of Greek sculpture no reference 
is made by the writer to the Chaldzan relics 
now lodged in the Louvre as already pointed 
out. Another set of readers will find interest 
in a paper, also in the Quarterly, on “ The Fish 


Supply of London.” 








atiscellanen. 


A Mortuary for Falham.—<At the meet- 
ing of the Fulham District Board of Works on 
the 18th inst., the committee appointed to con- 
sider the question of erecting a public mortuary 
for the parish reported that they had made 
inquiries as to a site suitable for the erection 
of a public mortuary, and had been in negotia- 
tion with the Hammersmith Burial Board for 
the purchase of a piece of land on the south 
side of the superintendent’s lodge, Margravine- 
road, Fulham, and that they had instructed the 
surveyor to prepare a plan of a proposed mor- 
tuary, which they submitted and recommended 
to the Board for adoption. Mr. Mussared moved 
the adoption of the report, and it was carried. 
Mr. Jones (the clerk) read a letter from the 
Hammersmith Burial Board offering to sell the 
said land for 873!. The land offered is nearly 
half an acre in extent. After some discussion 
the offer was accepted. It is proposed that a 
coroner’s court and post-mortem room shall 
adjoin the mortuary. 

Fire at a Builder’s.—The extensive bunild- 
ing works at Southampton of Messrs. Bull & 
Sons, the builders of the new Law Courts, were 
totally destroyed by fire last week. The fire 
is supposed to have broken out in a black- 
smith’s shop at the rear of the premises, which 
are situated on the banks of the river Itchen, 
at Northam. The offices containing the 
books, papers, &c., being detached from the 
main body of the works, were not injured. 
Messrs. Bull are insured. In addition to 
Messrs. Bull & Sons’ valuable plant, machinery, 
stock of seasoned wood, &c., a large quantity 
of prepared carving and other work for the 
completion of the Law Courts and for the new 
Houses of Parliament which the firm are now 
erecting at Cape Town was destroyed. <A 
heavy loss also falls on the workmen by the 
sacrifice of their tools, and many of them 
will, it is feared, be thrown out of employment 
for some time. 





Ephesus.—We referred last week (p. 543, 
ante) to the proposed further excavations at 
Ephesus, and some three months ago (p. 138) 
we reported pretty fully what was said at the 
Mansion House meeting in aid of funds for 
defraying the cost of continued explorations. 
Mr. J. Russell Endean protests against further 
excavations, and gives the following reasons :— 


‘1, The manner in which the excavations have been 
made is more destructive of the ruins than the effect 
of time could possibly be, for, instead of unearthing 
the buried records ard glories of the past and pre- 
senting them to the eye-witness as found, the débris 
of one part so removed seems heaped up upon 
another, or has been returned to the pits whence 
removed, or has been scattered and levelled over a 
wide area, thus removing or obliterating such land- 
marks as might otherwise have been still standing ; 
or, again, tomb after tomb has been entered and 
rifled, only to be left with utter disregard of 
the object for which they were made, and so the 
relics and resting-places of the illustrious dead have 
been desecrated. 

2. Because whatever has been found, instead of 

being preserved on the spot, has been removed many 
hundreds of miles away from the scenes where dis- 
covered ; and it is intended by the society above 
named so to remove whatever may yet be found of 
any value.” 
He goes on to ask, “Is it not possible to exca- 
vate this city as Pompeii has been excavated, 
to insure that whatever comes to light worthy 
of preservation shall be preserved on the spot, 
and that a museum of Ephesian antiquities 
shall be erected in Ephesus, or in its immediate 
neighbourhood, so that when the visitor from 
any part of the world looks upon the scene he 
shall no longer be told, ‘ You will find all the 
beauties of Ephesus in the British Museum, 
London,’ but rather he should be shown where 
he stands all that can be found of this once- 
glorious city?’ He is sanguine enough to 
believe that diplomatic representations as to 
the exceeding value and interest of the remains 
discovered and to be discovered would suffice 
to secure adequate protection for them. 


Sir John Soane’s Museum.—The London 
correspondent of a Birmingham paper, writing 
of Lincoln’s Inn-fields, speaks of Sir John 
Soane’s Museum as being located on the north 
side of the square “for no other apparent 
reason than that the College of Surgeons has 
taken possession of the other side.” We are 
aware that Sir John Soane’s interesting and 
unique library and collection of antiquities and 
works of art are not visited by the public to 
the extent which they deserve, but we thought 
everybody knew that they are located where they 
are because they remain in what was Sir John 
Soane’s residence. In the year 1833, Sir John 
Soane obtained an Act of Parliament (3 Will. 
IV., chap. 4), entitled “‘An Act for Settling 
and Preserving Sir John Soane’s Museum, 
Library, and Works of Art, in Lincoln’s Inn- 
fields, in the county of Middlesex, for the 
benefit of the public, and for establishing a 
sufficient endowment for the due maintenance 
of the same.” 


Monumental.—Mr. Frank Priestman, sculp- 
tor, Darlington, has been for some time occu- 
pied on a bust of the late Rev. Dr. Chad- 
wick, R.C. bishop of Hexham and Newcastle, 
and has brought his work to a successful 
termination. Some of the admirers and friends 
of the late bishop suggested the work, and 
placed the commission in the hands of Mr. 
Priestman. Numerous’ photographs were 
supplied, and these, with occasional hints from 
clergymen intimate with the late bishop, were 
the only data supplied for the construction of 
the model. It is difficult with such materials 
to revive well-known features, but on the 
present occasion it seems that an excellent 
likeness has been produced. 


Personal.-—We are requested to state that 
Mr. W. R. Glasier and Mr. W. R. M. Glasier 
have retired from the firm of Messrs. Glasier & 
Sons, surveyors and land agents, of Charing- 
cross, and that Mr. G. H. Brougham Glasier has 
taken into parinership Mr. Henry J. Dowden, 
who for many years past has been with Messrs. 
Driver & Co., of Whitehall. The style of the 
firm will still be Glasier & Sons. 


The Builders’ Benevolent Institution.— 
We may remind our readers that the thirty- 
fifth anniversary dinner of this Institution will 
take place on Thursday next, November 2nd, 
at the Freemasons’ Tavern,—the president, 
Mr. J. T. Chappell, in the chair. Efforts are 
being made to mark the occasion by a substan- 
tial addition of subscriptions and donations to 
the funds of the Institution. 








tlt re. 
The Midland, Western, and Metropolitan 
Canal Carrying Company.—We are glad to 
see that the attention which thas lately been 
given to the subject of facilities for cana) 
transport of merchandise (primarily in oyr own 
columns) appears to be bearing fruit. In sup- 
port of our position that commerce, especially 
in heavy goods, is largely dependent for pro- 
sperity upon facilities of cheap transport, and 
that water-carriage is cheaper than railway car- 
riage, we have adduced ample evidence. We haye 
therefore, earnestly advocated the development 
of our canal and river traffic, both by the utiliga- 
tion of existing waterways and by the forma- 
tion of connecting-links between them, go as 
to provide means of water-carriage to and 
from all parts of the kingdom. The Midland 
Western, and Metropolitan Carrying Company 
(Limited), whose prospectus appears in our 
advertising columns this week, covers a large 
part of this programme, and should, if judiciously 
managed, prove to be a remunerative under- 
taking. The company has been formed for 
the purpose of providing increased facilities 
for the carriage and distribution of merchandise 
between the ports of Bristol and London and 
the Western and Midland Counties, and gene- 
rally for carrying on the business of carriers 
by river, canal, railway, and otherwise, and for 
the warehousing of goods. With this view it is 
proposed to utilise the facilities already afforded 
by the existing canals and waterways, and to 
provide warehouse accommodation in the centre 
of the city of Bristol and at other points conve- 
nient for collection and distribution. The 
company has acquired a lease, with. the option 
of purchase, of the Wilts and Berks Canal of 
about 69 miles, from a junction with the Kennet 
and Avon Canal at Semington, near Bath, to 
the river Thames et Abingdon, near Oxford, 
with all the land, buildings, reservoirs, 
wharves, and works in connexion therewith. 
The company has also arranged for the pur- 
chase of a large block of buildings containing 
ample warehouse accommodation, occupying a 
most central position in the city of Bristol, with 
a frontage of 396 ft. to the floating harbour, in 
close proximity to the establishments of the 
principal merchants and importers, and to the 
railway-stations. The matter of comparative 
cost of transit by railway and canal has been 
been very fully reported upon to the Wolver- 
hampton Chamber of Commerce by Mr. Francis 
R. Conder, C.E. (who is the consulting engineer 
to the company). The following figures derived 
from his report show a saving of 64°7 per cent. 
in favour of canals, viz. :— 
Railway. 
Maintenance of Way...... 6°5 
Do. Works ... 
Repairs of Rolling Stock.. 
Traction 
Traffic Expenses 
General Charges 


Canal. 


9°D 
enn 
75 
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Mr. Conder has also reported upon the properties 
to be acquired by the company. 

“ Artin Costume.”—In the Brighton County 
Court, on the 20th inst., a claim was made in 
the case of Coffin v. Taylor, for making a dress. 
The defendant pleaded that the plaintiff spoiled 
the dress. The plaintiff (indignantly), ‘I did 
make the dress properly, but the lady has no 
natural figure whatever. She said she was 
suffering from liver complaint, and could not be 
squeezed, and how could I make her look like 
Venus when it was all wadding?” At the 
request of the Judge the defendant retired and 
put on the dress,and his Honour then gave a 
verdict for the defendant. 

A Lecture on Egypt was given last week 
by Mr. H. H. Bridgman, architect, to the mem- 
bers of the Hawley-road Young Men’s Society, 
Kentish-town. Interesting descriptions were 
given of Alexandria and Cairo, of the Pyramids 
of Ghizeh and Memphis, the tombs of the sacred 
bulls and tomb sculptures, the Sphinx, old 
Cairo, Heliopolis, the museum at Boulak, and 
other places of interest visited by the lecturer 
in Lower Egypt. 

New Law Courts.— We are asked to 
mention that Messrs. W. M. Pepper & Co. were 
selected by the late Mr. Street to do the orna- 
mental lead-glazing for the refreshment-room, 
and that they have supplied the glazing for the 
whole of the courts and many of the corridors. 

The Princess Alice Memorial Hospital, 
Eastbourne.—The name of the clerk of works 
at this building (illustrated in our last) should 
have been given 2s Mr. W. Geach. 
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Putney New Bridge.— The contract for 
the construction of the new bridge and the ex- 
tensive approach and improvement works con- 
nected therewith has been placed in the hands 
of Mr. John Waddell, of 4, Victoria-street. The 
Engineer of the 21st inst. gives some of the 
detail drawings. We extract a few lines from 
the specification accompanyingthem :— 

Spans, dc. —The granite bridge shall consist of 
fve arches, each with level springings 9 in. above 
Trinity datum. The five arches shall be proportioned 
thus :—Central arch : span, 144 ft. ; versine, 19 ft. 
9 in, ; central headway, 20 ft. above Trinity datum ; 
radius of voussoir intrados, 144 ft. The two arches 
adjoining the central arch : spans, 129 ft. ; versines, 
16 ft. 3 in. ; central headways above Trinity datum, 
17 ft. ; intrados radii, 1386 ft. 6 in. The abutment 
arches: spans, 112 ft. ; versines, 13 ft. ;_ central 
headways above Trinity datum, 13 ft. 9 in. ; intrados 
radii, 127 ft. The whole of these arches throughout 
the length of the bridge shall measure between 
their exterior faces, in the width of the bridge, a 
uniform width of 47 ft. 

Piers. -At their springings the thickness of the 
two central piers shall be 19 ft., and of the two 
outer piers, 18 ft. ‘The upper surface of the bridge 
shall, between the parapets, be divided into a car- 
riageway 20 ft. wide, and two footways each 9 ft. 
wide. The summit level of the bridge roadway 
midway over the central arch shall, when completed, 
be 38 ft. 6 in. above Ordnance datum, from whence 
uniform gradients of 1 in 45 shall incline north and 
south to points upon the bridge, midway in the 
112 ft. spans. 

High - street, Putney, and Windsor- street Ap- 
proaches : Gradients.—The main Putney approach- 
road to the bridge shall have a uniform gradient of 
1 in 35 from the point midway in the Surrey arch 
aforesaid, terminating at a point in High-street, 
Putney, about 204 ft. distant from the river face of 
the Surrey abutment. 


Mantegna’s Altar-piece of St. Zeno at 
Verona.—In an article headed ‘‘ Mantegna at 
the Museum of Tours,”’ the Times of October 
2ist, says the Museum of Tours, saving that it 
possesses one treasure of the first order, would, 
perhaps, be most serviceable as suggesting 
what is to be avoided in forming an artistic 
collection. No more than one swallow makes 
summer does one masterpiece in the midst of 
a mass of hopeless mediocrity constitute a 
museum. The one attraction of the museum, 
and which draws so many lovers of art to make 
a pilgrimage to the fine old capital of Touraine, 
is the portion of the predella of Mantegna’s 
altar-piece of St. Zeno at Verona, one panel,— 
the Crucifixion,—being in the Louvre, the re- 
maining two,—the Agony in the Garden and the 
Resurrection,— unfortunately separated from 
their companion picture, being at Tours. How 
they came there was this: when the altar-piece 
was sent to Paris by Buonaparte, the smaller 
panels of the predella were removed,—one was 
retained at the Louvre, and two were sent to 
Tours, in 1806. The formation of provincial 
museums had then been recently undertaken in 
France, and distributions of pictures, of what 
was considered of inferior interest, were made 
in 1803 and 1806. At the overthrow of the 
Imperial power the three larger panels were 
restored to the Church of St. Zeno, but, through 
the ignorance or neglect of the Italian Commis- 
sioners, the predella was left behind. 


The Earnings of Building - Trade 
Operatives—Mr. George Potter contributes 
another letter to controversy, already noticed by 
us (p. 517, unte), as to the poverty of the working 
classes. In the course of it he says,—‘‘ The 
London working men are divided into many 
trades, and they vary greatly both in regard to 
wages, condition, and habits. The building 
trade is one of the largest and most important. 
It comprises masons, bricklayers, carpenters, 
joiners, plasterers, painters, slaters, and 
Plumbers. These men are not employed 
regularly. Frosty and wet weather stops the 
masons, the bricklayers, the carpenters, and 
the slaters, while the painters’ work is mostly 
confined to the summer and autumn months. 
onsiderable loss of time is therefore ex- 
anced by many of these workmen during 
© year. At the present time the wage of the 
Operatives in the building trades is 9d. per hour, 
: 4 working fifty-one hours a week, which 
oe to 1l. 18s. 3d. It must, however, be 
a embered that the men are not paid for loss 
no amy in bad weather or when out of work 
. ng to slackness of trade. I should say from 
perience and careful observation that a very 
ve heap of workmen employed in the 
cui & trades are out of work ten or twelve 
pe in the year. This will reduce their 

8° wages to about 30s. per week.” 











The Prevention of Waste.—This was the 
subject of an interesting lecture given by Dr. 
Siemens, president of the British Association, 
to the students of the Coventry Science Classes 
on the 20th. Speaking of the waste of mecha- 
nical energy, he said that twenty years ago 
10 lb. of coal was consumed for every horse- 
power of effect yielded, which had been by 
scientific method and mechanical skill reduced 
to 2 1b. In like manner, in smelting works the 
amount of coal required to produce a ton of iron 
had been reduced from seven or eight tons to a 
fifth of the quantity, whilst a ton of steel was 
produced with three tons instead of fourteen. 
Those were instances showing how much waste 
could be prevented by the proper direction of 
working machinery, and the development of 
processes. At the bottom of it there must 
always be science. No improvement that 
was not the outcome of first scientific principles 
could be trusted. If an improvement was 
merely the result of rule of thumb or rough 
observation of the working of machines and 
their effects, it generally led to very partial and 
doubtful results, applicable only to one par- 
ticular instance, whereas it was always by the 
application and thorough comprehension of 
those first principles in science that the re- 
volutionary inventions of modern times had 
been brought about. The point to which 
science and the arts should be directed chiefly, 
was the prevention of waste, and in doing so 
they would vastly increase not only the na- 
tional resources, but individual well-being. An 
old proverb, “ Waste not, want not,’ had been 
in our mouths for hundreds of years, but only 
now were we beginning to realise it scienti- 
fically. 

Bakehouses in Bethnal-Green.—Dr. Bate, 
Medical Officer of Health for Bethnal-green, has 
issued a report giving the result of a thorough 
inspection of the whole of the bakehouses in 
that parish, 112 in number. There are 41 
bakers who carry on their business in under- 
ground cellars. The walls and roofs required 
lime-washing in 58, and the troughs and 
utensils were unclean in 22. In 57 instances 
he found refuse flour swept under the troughs, 
the refuse being, he says, usually sold for 
feeding pigs. There were 35 bakehouses badly 
ventilated and 41 badly lighted. In 14 cases 
the sink-traps in the bakehouses were defective 
and the bell-traps were little better than none 
at all. The traps in the yards next the bake- 
houses were also defective in 32 instances; in 
12 the water-closets were badly placed, but in 
only one was the closet actually within the 
bakehouse, though in another case it was in the 
flour-loft; and the closets were either foal, 
dilapidated, or ill-ventilated in 61 cases. Dr. 
Bate is decidedly of opinion that the condition 
of the bakehouses in Bethnal-green is worse 
than when he last visited them in 1878. The 
Bakehouse Regulation Act of 1863 ought never 


to have been repealed. It should have been }. 


amended, and the registration of all bakehouses 
made compulsory, power being given to the 
vestries to refuse to register unfit pre~1ises. 

Completion of the South Shields Cor- 
poration Tramways.—-Mr. James Gowans, 
contractor, of Edinburgh, commenced the work 
of laying down the above tramway at the Pier 
Promenade, on Monday, July 24th, and finished 
it at Tyne Docks on Saturday, October 21st, this 
being the exact time allowed for in his contract, 
viz., twelve weeks. The length of the tram- 
ways laid down, taken as a single line, is three 
miles anda half. The gauge is 3 ft. 6 in., and 
the system is that known as ‘‘ Gowans’s.” The 
works have been carried out under the direction 
of Mr. Matthew Hall, borough engineer. 

Vienna.— According to the Neue Freie Presse 
the magistracy of Vienna have, after an exhaus- 
tive discussion during three meetings, at which 
the project of Ob. Ing. Berger, chief of the 
Stadtbatiamt, found general approbation, unani- 
mously decided for the arching in of the Wien- 
fluss in connexion with a Stadtbahn, and for the 
execution of the project within three years, and 
recommends the Gemeinderath also to accept 
the scheme. Berger calculates to obtain from 
the sale of the ground reclaimed by the execu- 
tion of the project a surplus of three million 
florins, after defraying all expenses. 

The Boulak Museum.—M. Maspero, the 
well-known Egyptologist and Curator of the 
Boulak Museum, returned to Cairo on the 6th 
of October. ~ He has made an examination of 
the contents of the museum, and it is satisfac- 
tory to learn from the Times that he finds 
everything absolutely as it was left by him. 


TENDERS 


For the completion of ‘“‘ Homeward,’’ Auckland-road, 
Upper Norwood, for Mrs. Forbes Watson. Mr. C. J.C. 
Pawley, architect, 26, Moorgate-street. Quantities by 
Mr. C. L. Cadney, York Buildings, Adelphi :— 

£2,862 








We Sls ciintcdenlcinhsntstecdniitinaliianll : 00 > 
eT eee 2,542 0 0 
J. Stuart Hollidge (too late) ......... 2,297 0 0.- 
0 AIA AT ,270 0 0 
iS 4.4“ '——™z>»yh>ht: 2,253 0 O 
Turtle & Appleton .............ccccccccece 2,250 0 0 
Be CE TIE ncencnccascannnccoecibbeniats 197 0 0 
J. O. Richardson (accepted) 2,141 0 0 
For the Marlowe-road drainage :— 

W. Crockett, St. Pancras.................. £603 10 OF 
A. Steer, South Norwood.................. 599 2 6 
T. Taylor & Co., Pimlico .................. 56117 0 
T. Mowlem & Co., Westminster......... 470 4 6 
5X. ‘4  ——_ eneiaeclinaasbinelll 469 5 O 
Le ae 460 9 6 
a Si I 456 11 1 
W.& J. Woodham, Sydenham ......... 444 0 0 
Davis & Attwood, Bromley ............... 431 911 
& & OB Penne 425 2 6 
J. Bentley, Chiselhurst .................0.08 422 10 0 
E. & W. Iles, South Wimbledon ...... 414 310 
J. Dooley, Tottenham ............ccccecee8 400 5 O 
Bottoms Brothers, Battersea ............ 383 0 0O 
G. B. Marshall, Brighton.................. 381 6 8 
I. Taylor, Beckenham .................006 366 0 0! 





For relief offices for the Guardians of the Poor, 


Lewisham, Mr. H. Bonner, architect :— 
| EEE eee WETeC Leet ee £1,083 0 0 
ST i siestaisctlaichiitibtnicheinsacechcnibesatiisk , 0 0 
Th isidcsciihicetipinitiibandiiiiveibiiniighates F 0 0 
EET © iissicinveelisaelabiuibesesiibiiteladhialnmsilatiiiaiabit 1,034 0 O 
ID sciitasesinlkcoinsdeeidnbinaiaidabidasiaiciailaldiia 1,025 0 0 
SUITED: ) ciecssiishiniiieidacsiuiinlaitaeiscallibllaiaiataagei 983 0 0 
aD: itihisnineibidiiniadendindiasdiintinnddiliideis 925 0 0 
SUTINIIED *-cessesidnietiicibotliiaiasisbiaebibasidbinichdaba tie 897 0 0 
NEE  Ricnsdisisiddiidehidininidaabbandadinis 895 0 0 
Cawson & Son (accepted) ............... 8 0 0 





For the erection of a manager’s house at Gomshall, 
Surrey, for Messrs. Gilligan & Son. Mr. W. Ravenscroft, 
Reading, architect. Suantities supplied by Messrs, 
Cooper & Sons, surveyors, Maidenhead and Reading :— 

J. H. Margetts, Reading (accepted)... £519 0 0 





For alterations and additions to No. 84, Broad-street, 
Reading, for Mr. Joseph Noad. Mr. W. Ravenscroft, 
architect :— 

J. Bottrill, Reading (accepted) ......... £200 0 0 





For house at Enfield, for Mr. W. H. Fairbairn. Mr. J. 
T. Bressey, architect, 70 and 71, Bishopsgate-street :— 
Eastbrook, Dalston ............cccccccecees £1,765 0 O 
North Brothers, Stratford............... 1,650 0 0 





For general repairs of seven houses, Commercial-road, 
Peckham. Mr. Shelton Reilly, architect :— 





GEE * ccecncsbocstneseieccenbuneenccencssnneanht £335 16 0 
CGE A pe Fe nn See 269 0 O 
H. R. Ockenden a a 247 0 O 
Be a I  Acbcthsieaiemmnniai 245 0 O 





For proposed new road on the Brook House Estate, 
Brentford, for Mr. Stephen Walker, Messrs, Smithies & 
Gladman, surveyors :— 

H. Spicer, Brentford ..........ccccsccsseeees £350 0 O 





For sewerage works at Hoylake and West Kirby, for the 
Wirral Rural Sanitary Authority :— 


W. Wilson, New Brighton ............... £895 12 6! 
eS Of ee 891 7 0 
_e ines . 81 9 2 
BE. Taylor, Hoylake........cccccccccccocevcocee 746 6 6 
J. Nuttall, Manchester ..............cccccce 677 5 2 
(A; U8 ee 663 9 O 
Fawkes Brothers, Birkdale ............... 635 18 9 
W. Thomas, New Ferry...........cccccocese 603 3 1 
Bs i: PE eccsetamentniacitotncine 580 0 0 
T. & J. Harrison, West Kirby............ 475 0 0 
Holme & King, Liverpool (accepted) 46610 0! 





For the erection of new - and dwelling-house, St. 
Botolph’s-street, Colchester. Mr. J. F. Goodey, archi- 


tect :— 
Bo TR Miecccnceccicenesccemcesesenmanneciin £1,390 0 0 
OE BND Bo BGR concsosncentnventensnenans 1,384 0 O 
Saunders & Son, Dedham ............... 1,334 0 O 
Fe iicnstcnscvonssrsncsesecsetnensscoteseens 1,280 0 0 
ee 1,239 0 O 
©. Eh, CUBES cccccccecccesceccecceccssceees 1,213 0 0 
Pe ne 1,195 0 0 
A, Chambers (accepted).........ssessees 1,143 0 0 





For alterations and additions to the Grange, East Hay- 
bourne, Didcot, for Mr. Pilcher. Mr. James H. Money, 
architect. Quantities supplied by Messrs. R. L. Curtis & 


ons :— 
E. Pether (accepted)  .....cccscccsecseeees £450 0 0 





For a group of three superior cottages with shops, for 
Mr. Pilcher, at East Haybourne, Didcot :— 
Be, Pater scccccccccccscccccccscccccsccoccsceecce £650 0 0 





For the erection of a village hall for the Loughton 
Lopping Trust, Essex. Mr. Edmond Egan, architect, 
Loughton. Quantities by the architect :— 


J. Ashpital, Loughton...................+ £3,359 0 O 
W. J. Cuthbert, Loughton ............ 3,038 3 6 
J. Bentley, Waltham Abbey........ ... 2,974 0 O 
H. Wells, Woodford .,.......ss0eeeceeeee 2,882 0 0 
W. E. Cook, Loughton .............-.++ 2,855 0 0 
J. Egan, Buckhurst Hill (accepted) 2,736 16 0 





Accepted for new kitchen offices, additions, and _altera- 
tions, and new system of drainige to two villas, Bonnjie- 
field, Southside-road, Inverness, for Miss Helen Gellion. 
Mr. A. R. Henderson, architect :— 

T. Macdonald, Dirleton-place (mason). 

A. Anderson (carpenter, plasterer, painter, and glazier), 

A. Matheson (slater). 

A, Thomson & Sons (plumbers). 
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THE BUILDER. | Oct. 28, 1889. 


a 








For repairs to Goldsmiths’ and Jewellers’ Almshouses, For altera‘ions and additions to the North Hallsville TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 
Manor-road, Hackney. Mr. W. P. Griffith, architect :— Schools, Canning Town. for the West Ham School er “THE BUILDER” is supplied prrecr from the Office to 
Mr. J. T. Newman, 2, Fen — neg todas tie & ~ any part af the Datted Ringe of the rate of 198. per annum 
tect. antities pplex > Messrs. R. L. Curtis REPAID. mittances payable DOUGLAS —-_ 
Son 8 - — ? — Publisher, 46, Catherine-street, W.C. FOURDRINIER, 
Grover 108 10 0 T. M. Miller 700 0 


residents 











—— 


For drainage works and outfall, Broadstairs. Mr. R. D.C. Jones & Co. 
J. H. Saunders, engineer, 27, Wallbrook, London :— Taylor & Grist 
Pollard, London J. Morter 
Kellett & Bentley, London H. R. Swain 
Rigby, Croydon ili Sibs MEO: noctcnsendnennncsnasbansaniotent 
Marshall, Brighton W. Gregar 
Nicholson, London C. Cox 
Mowlem, London A North Brothers 
Paramor & Son, Margate 3,22: A. Reed 
Beadle Brothers, London.............+ 3,: B. E. Nightingale 
Iles, aj enerern ‘ ~ oa if ‘ Box Ground Stone. 
Horne, Ramsgate 7 earle & Son (accepte : ess ‘ 
Matthews, ee tnantiiasiaiaiinils a . Is the best for use in all exposed positions, being 


Denne, Walmer ..................: indineed 9,819 9 0 For alterations and additions to house, Victoria Dock- a well-known and tried weather stone. 


road. Mr. J. Boreham, architect :— 50,000 feet cube in stock. 
For additions to the National Schools, West-street, G. Gregar 0 PICTOR & SONS, 
Ewell, Surrey, for the Rev. Sir. George L. Glyn. Mr. J. Sawyer 0 


0 
0 ; 

Herbert D. Appleton, 264, Wool Exchange, architect. J. Morter 52% : 0 Box, Wilts. [ Apvr. 
0 


a . 





Best Bath Stone. 
WESTWOOD GROUND, 
Box Ground, Combe Down 
Corsham Down, ’ 
And Farleigh Down. 
RANDELL, SAUNDERS, & CO., Limited 
Corsham, Wilts. [ Apvr, 


— i ~ i - —E— 
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uantities by Mr. F. T. W. Miller, of Gui'dhball- 0 : TS cht 2 

tn ng J. Johnson +: : Doulting Freestone and Ham Hill Stone 

J.W. Hobbs .. ........ seteceseeeeessesseoees £1,298 0 W. Ro verts of best quality, in blocks, or prepared ready ra 
Birch, Tompseit, & Kingham For the erection of a Weslevan chapel at Arkingarth fxin An inspection of the Doulti : 

W. Crockett dale, Richmond, North Yorkshire. Messrs. Leeming & |. Ss ap ie = ing Quarries 

Leeming, architects. Quantities supplied :— is respectfully solicited ; and Architects and 

Maron's Work. others are CAU'TIONED against inferior stone. 


J. Smith, Arkindale (at per schedule). Prices, delivered to any part of the United 
Curpenter and Joiner’s Work. Kingdom, given on application to CHARLES 

k ‘ VY ifs Te) i) 3 
Thomas Suley » Halt ___ Sennen siteatens £603 0 TRASK, Norton-sub-Hamdon, Ilminster 
Plumber, Glazier, and ILeating Apparatus. t A t. Mr. E. W . 
John Naylor, Halifax..........c..cc0c0000-- 120 0 Somerset. — Agent, Mr. EK. WILLIAMS, 43, 
Diitetan's Pat. Charlotte-street, Portland-place, W. [ Apvr. 
Jonas Binns, King Cross, Halifax ... 7! 


Plasterer’s Work. Doulting Freestone, Of best quality, supplied 

John Binns, Castleford —_ — ee 
>90° “ark f ns TAPLE 

Sluter’s Work (unlet). HAM HILL STONE, 4 Hasny, Stoke, Iminster, 

* gent, Mr. E. Crickmay 

TO CORRESPONDENTS. BLUE LIAS LIME 4, Broad-street-buildings, 


Liverpool-street, London 
E. & 8.—L. B.—F. W. L.—J. B.—C. D. & Son.—W. R.—G & Sons. nd or Lum ' , 
—Messrs. M.—J. P. H.—J. F.—J. 8. K.—H. P.—J. G.—D.C.N (Ground o P)s E.C. [Apvr, 
. ee : | W. H.—A. R. H.—J. B. & Son.—W. W.—T. W.C.—C. D.—L. P.— 
For the erection of two houses at Lower Norwood | £. HH —c. 3. W.—M. H.—T. 8.—A. M.—A. B.—W. C. T—J. B.— Asphaite. 

Messrs. Ernest George & Peto, architects. Quantities by | F. B.—J. 0.—E. P.—M.—H. 8.—H. W. W.—M. U.—P. Bros.—F. W. : 

Messrs. Stoner & Son :— H.—R. R.—H. J. J.—B. E. N.—G. F. (simply an advertisement). Seyssel, Patent Metallic Lava, and 


Vorrespondents should address the Editor, and not the Publisher, White Asphaltes. 
except in cases of business. 


All statements of facts, lists of tenders, &c. must be accompanied M. ST ODART & C 0 . 
by the name and address of the sender, not necessarily for publica- Office ° 
tion. 4 


0. are compelled to decline pointing out books and giving No. 90, Cannon-street, E.C. [ Apvr. 
dresses. 


Notre.—The responsibility of signed articles, and papers read at 
public meetings, rests, of course, with the authors 





I IED. ..........cssssesnseusbeduoesl 
Le Gassick & Co 

W.dJ. Beale 

R. Ward 

2.B. Potter 





3. Holloway 

J. Longley 

W. Pearson 

DIR IIIIII 1 n.s cnupsteepnenameiemmuiainnsds 
Dawson & Son 

i MD scnsntennteoetitineunnnuiiensmennient 
TERR TART 
W. C. Hards, Ewell, Surrey 
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Asphalte.--The Seyssel and Metallic Lava 


For a group of six water-closets for ladies at the Abbey Asphalte Company (Mr. H. Glenn), Office, 38, 


Park, Leicester. Mr. J. Gordon, borough surveyor :— NOTICE TO ADVERTISERS. Poultry, E.C.—The best and cheapest materials 
J. Hutchinson & Son, Leicester 165 0 O 


T. Duxbury & Son, Leicester 152 0 0 for damp courses,railwayarches, warehousefloors, 
J. O. Jewsbury, Leicester (accepted) 131 0 0 Persons advertising in the Builder may have | flat roofs, stables, cow-sheds and milk-rooms, 


Nicholas Elliott, Leicester 130 0 0 : * DVT. 
mua on™ REPLIES ADDRESSED TO THE OFFICE, | 8T@naries, tun-rooms, and terraces. __[A 
For one double set of earth closets for ladies, and one 


a . 46, Catherine-street, Covent-garden, W.C., Immense quantities of 
ouble set of earth closets, with urinals, for gentlemen, at | 
the Cemetery, Leicester. Mr. J. Gordon, borough sur- FREE OF CHARGE. DRY WAINSCOT, 


veyor :— 


. z j Hutchineen & Sen, Leicester | Letters will be forwarded if addressed enve- DRY “oo 
. ; , 4 > , as t d 4 “4 
Nicholas Elliott, Leicester _ lopes are sent, together with sufficient stamps 


in all thicknesses. 
J. O. Jewsbury, Leicester (accepted 189 0 0 to cover the postage. a 
: es pos*as B. J. HUDSON & SONS, 
For five houses in the Coolfinn-road, Victoria Docks, 


AT , -st., S.W. 
for the Rev. J. Roe. Mr. E. P. Loftus Brock, archi- | (TT ARGES FOR ADVERTISEMENTS. Whitfield-st., W., and Great Peter-st., 5 


London. [ ADVT. 
































SITUATIONS VACANT, PARTNERSHIPS, APPRENTICESHIPS, 
TRADE, AND GENERAL ADVERTISEMENTS, 


0 - 

0 i N 

0 Six lines (about fifty words) or under 4s. 6d. AI | | B ACO Ry CO 

0 Each additional line (about ten words) .............. Os. 6d. . © *9 
0 Terms for Series of Trade Advertisements, also for Special Adver- 


tisements on front page, Competitions, Contracts, Sales by Auction, MANUFACTURERS OF IMPROVED 
&c. may be obtained on application to the Publisher. 


For erecting a detached villa, Shepherd’s Hill-road, FOUR Lines (ab wa Ee co STE AM AND HOT- V\ ATER 
Soha oo - } ines (apou words) or under e ° 
Highgate, for Mr. H. Kenneth. Mr. E. J. Paine, of 11, Each additional line (about ten words) * 6d. APPARATUS 
Great James-street, Bedford-row, architect :— aon 3 
J. 8. King (acce ted) PREPAYMENT IS ABSOLUTELY NECESSARY. - - y 
iets z } ° *,* Bene wee mee + ye all small sums should be FOR WARMING AND VEN TILATING 

oP. emmael ; ‘ remit ash in Registerec ter or by Money Order, ; i 

For the rebuilding a mansion called Beaulieu, at or near | at the Post-office, Covent-garden, W.C. to P oo Private Houses, Churches, Schools, Hospitals, 
St. Leonards, for Captain W. Hankey. Mr. A. J. Pil- DOUGLAS FOURDRINIER, Publisher, Manufactories, Greenhouses, &c. 
kington, architect, 35, Essex-street, Strand. Quantities Addressed to No. 46, Catherine street, W.C. 
by Mr. Pether :— 


Advertisements for the current week's issue must reach the Office OFFICES AND SHOW-ROOMS :— 
William Brass £9,983 0 before THREE o'clock p.m. on THURSDAY 


: 3 ACE 
Dove Brothers 9,975 0 The Publisher cannot be responsible for DRAWINGS, TESTI- No. 34, UPPER GLOUCESTER PL 


Patman & Fotheringham , MONIALS, &c. left at the Office in reply to Advertisements, and DORSET SQUARE, LONDON, N.W. 
‘T. Rider & Son 9 488 strongly recommends that of the latter COPIES ONLY should be 


_ Illustrated Pamphlet on “ Heating” post free. 


CHAPPUIS PATENTS FOR REFLECTING LIGHT: 


DAYLIGHT REFLECTORS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, 


ALSO 


ARTIFICIAL LIGHT REFLECTORS. 


WHY BURN GAS?—CHAPPUIS’ REFLECTORS DIFFUSE DAYLIGHT.—They are exclusively adopted by and fitted at Bucking: 
ham Palace, all H.M. Government Offices, Houses of Parliament, H.M. First Commissioner of Works, the Metropolitan Board. of Works, 
British Museum, South Ken n Museum, Royal Institution, Guildhall Museum, on board H.M. Ships, also Railway Companies a 
Hospitals, Institutions, Banks, Insurance Offices, Manufactories, Private Houses and generally from Noblemen’s Mansions to Artisans Work: 
shops. 30,000 in use in London alone. Patronised by leading Architects, Engineers, Contractors, &c., &c. 


N.B,—For Prospectuses and Diagrams, address Stamped Envelope to 


P. E. CHAPPUIS, Patentee and Manufacturer, 69, FLERT-STREET, LONDON. 


NWOTICE.—The POLYGONAL REFLECTOR (Latest Patent) FOR ARTISTIC and PICTURE GALLERIES. 
Its construction allows of the angle of light being readily altered so as to reflect in any desirable direction. 
































